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Came Carnegie 


RussELt J. SCHUNK 


Director, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


In recent months many Minnesota public 
libraries have been celebrating their golden 
anniversaries, observing fifty years of service 
to their communities with appropriate cere- 
monies. In view of the fact that so many of 
these celebrations mark the anniversary of 
the period when Andrew Carnegie came to 
the rescue of American communities by 
granting funds for the establishment of pub- 
lic library facilities, it might be an interest- 
ing and rewarding activity to look back fifty 
years to 1905 and recount just what the new 
public libraries of that date were like and to 
consider their place in the average Minnesota 
community. In fact, it might relax the mind 
to forget momentarily about world turmoil 
and the “garrison state” economy. 


In the first place, it must not be thought 
that our communities were uninterested in 
providing public library service until Mr. 
Carnegie made it financially possible. There 
were a number of libraries in existence. In 
fact, there were sixty-one tax-supported pub- 
lic libraries in Minnesota at the close of 
1905. Furthermore, the concept of the pub- 
lic library as a community center was clearly 
established in the minds of many of the edu- 
cational leaders in our communities. Per- 
haps a quotation from a European visitor, 
Hugo Miinsterberg, will best summarize 
American community thinking about the 
public library. “It is meant to raise the edu- 
cational level of the people, and this can be 
done in three ways: first, interest may be 
stimulated along new lines; second, those 
who wish to perfect themselves in their own 
subjects or in whatsoever special topics may 
be provided with technical literature; and 
third, the general desire for literary enter- 
tainment may be satisfied by books of the 
best or at least not of the worst sort.” He 
says further, “The libraries guide the tastes 
and interests of the general public, and try 
to replace the ordinary servant-girl’s novel 
with the best romances of the day and shal- 
low literature with works that are truly in- 
structive. And no community is quite con- 
tent until its public library has become a 
sort of general meeting-place and substitute 
for the saloon and the club.” Mr. Miinster- 
berg summarizes the position of the Ameri- 


can public library as follows: “Thus the 
public library has come to be a recognized 
instrument of culture along with the public 
school; and in all American outposts the 
school teacher and the librarian are among 
the pioneers.” 

Then, too, the State Public Library Com- 
mission was in its sixth year of service. Mar- 
garet J. Evans of Northfield was Chairman 
of the Commission and Gratia A. Country- 
man of Minneapolis was its Secretary. Other 
members were: Cyrus Northrop of Minne- 
apolis; Warren Upham of St. Paul; and 
John W. Olsen of St. Paul. The professional 
library staff consisted of Clara F. Baldwin, 
Librarian, and Mrs. Karen M. Jacobson, 
Assistant Librarian. The Commission was 
providing traveling libraries for rural people 
from its collection of 12,000 volumes. Two 
hundred and fifty communities were being 
served by collections of fifty volumes for- 
warded by freight to them in sturdy wooden 
two-shelved book boxes, reinforced with 
strap iron. A clearing house for periodicals 
was being maintained at the Commission 
headquarters. Through it 512 complete vol- 
umes and 1,210 odd numbers of magazines 
were given to libraries during the year. 


The summer school for library training 
was under the direction of the Librarian of 
the Commission who gave instruction in 
cataloging, classification and general organi- 
zation of the library. This session, the sixth 
annual one, was held at the University June 
19 to July 28, 1905. There were fourteen 
students in attendance, all of them women. 

Miss Maud van Buren, Librarian of the 
Owatonna Public Library, gave the lectures 
on Reference Work and Children’s Work; 
Mrs. Karen M. Jacobson, Assistant Librarian 
of the Commission, delivered lectures on 
Bibliography and Book Selection; and Miss 
Ina Firkins of the University Library pre- 
sented the lectures on Public Documents. By 
special arrangement, the students were ad- 
mitted to Miss Maria Sanford’s lectures on 
literary criticism. In addition to the lectures 
and practical work, the class visited a num- 
ber of libraries in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, including a day-long trip to Stillwater 
and Hudson. After the twenty-mile trolley 
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trip, Mrs. McPherson, the Stillwater Librar- 
ian, and Mrs. McClure, the President of the 
board, met and hospitably entertained them. 
In the afternoon an informal reception was 
held at the Hudson, Wisconsin, Public 
Library. 

The students had the use of one of the 
fraternity houses during the summer session, 
where informal social evenings were much 
enjoyed. This opportunity of becoming 
acquainted added a great deal to the interest 
and enthusiasm of the class. 

Now to this library scene came the Car- 
negie grants. While there was a great deal 
of gratitude directed toward Mr. Carnegie 
because of them, everybody was not always 
in sweet accord. Some communities and 
some librarians felt that it was much better 
to have a library in rent-free quarters and 
with no maintenance costs assessed against 
the library budget than to incur the heavy 
maintenance load which a new independent 
public library building would impose. This 
fact will be referred to again when early 
library budgetary problems are discussed. 
However, many communities did avail them- 
selves of these grants, so let us try to recreate 
a typical Carnegie library project in 1905. 

In the first place, a community applying 
for such a grant had to agree (1) to supply 
a proper site for the building, and (2) to 
maintain it as a public library after it was 
constructed. Many communities supple- 
mented the sum received from Mr. Carnegie 
with local funds of their own. While there 
are variations in many Carnegie buildings, 
basically some six model plans were fol- 
lowed. While most of us are familiar with 
this type of library building perhaps it would 
be well to describe a typical medium-sized 
one. It is Renaissance in style and the lines 
were intended to be simple and dignified. 
Whether they still are is a matter of personal 
opinion but with the odds against the origi- 
nal idea. 

The main floor is eight feet above the side- 
walk. In the center of the broad front is the 
entrance which consists of an open porch 
with granite columns, white marble lining, 
wrought iron gates and lighting, and the 
entrance is approached by a broad flight of 
stone steps. There are suitable inscriptions 
regarding the library and the donor of the 
building. Inside is a vestibule, also marble 
lined. Directly in front of the inner doors 
and directly back from them is the delivery 


desk. The librarian is protected at the desk 
by a metal screen with a cashier-type win- 
dow. Back of the desk is the book alcove or 
non-public stack room. To the right and 
left of the desk are the reading room and 
the children’s room, of equal size. Behind 
the reading room is the study and back of 
the children’s room are the librarian’s office 
and the cataloging room. There are fire- 
places in the children’s room and in the 
librarian’s office. In fact, it seemed a basic 
rule that there must be at least two fire- 
places in every library — sometimes a third 
one was located in the adult reading room. 


On the second floor are the auditorium 
equipped with a stage, an art gallery, and 
two meeting rooms for women’s clubs and 
local groups. Separate stairs for the use of 
the staff run from the basement to the sec- 
ond floor and there is a manually operated 
book lift. The basement contains a stack 
room, a work room, a rest room, a janitor’s 
room, and toilet rooms. 

The exterior is a mottled light-buff brick, 
with the basement, window trim, and cor- 
nice of Bedford stone. The interior is of 
concrete with steel reinforcements for the 
floors and brick, tile and metal partitions. 
The floor in main entrances and main par- 
titions of the first floor is marble terrazzo. 
The finishing wood is birch, the walls being 
tinted dark green with red in the auditorium 
and a rich brown (later called dirt color) in 
the halls. 

The cost, $75,000, included wall cases for 
books, the grading, sidewalks, plumbing, 
steam piping and radiation conduits, wiring 
and electric light fixtures, architects’ fees and 
superintendent’s salary. Lots of the Carnegie 
library buildings were much less pretentious 
— some of them had no second floor; others 
devoted the entire ground floor to a munici- 
pal rest room unit with a separate caretaker. 
This was a real community necessity fifty 
years ago since filling stations had not then 
replaced the blacksmith shops. 

In an effort to be helpful to those moving 
library collections and equipment from an 
old location into a new building, one of the 
library periodicals of the time carries the 
following entry: 

“Library Removal.—Librarians facing the 
problem of removal to a new building may 
derive some comfort and profitable hints 
from the account of “The moving of the 
University Library at Giessen in the fall of 
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1904, in the Zentralblatt fur Bibliotheks- 
wesen, March, 1905.” 

Let us turn our attention to the library’s 
book collections. A typical group of 5,000 
volumes at the time included the following: 
227 general reference books; 756 books on 
history; 635 on biography; 413 on travel; 
355 on natural science; 694 belles-lettres; 809 
novels; 225 on art; 220 on religion; 424 on 
social science; 268 on technical subjects, etc. 
The cost of such a collection was $12,000. 

The first five-year accumulation of the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature had 
just been published in Minneapolis. The 
American Library Association had just 
issued Hitchler’s Manual on Cataloging for 
Small Libraries and the Library of Congress 
catalog card project was reported by Mr. 
Putnam, the Librarian of Congress, to have 
gone beyond the experimental stage and to 
have justified its permanent maintenance as 
a national service to libraries. 

The following is a list of some of the 
important reference books of the year: Col- 
lier’s Self Indexing Annual; The Blue Book 
of Missions; McCurdy’s Holidays; Champ- 
lin’s Young Folks Encyclopaedia of Natural 
History; Bombaugh’s Facts and Fancies for 
the Curious. “Containing a great deal of 
miscellaneous information required in refer- 
ence departments to answer unimportant 
questions”; Gray’s Toasts and Tributes. 
“Intended to deal with social and domestic 
relations in life”; Latham’s Famous Sayings 
and Their Authors. “A collection of histori- 
cal sayings in English, French, German, 
Greek, Italian and Latin. Including dying 
words, bons mots, etc.”; Townsend’s Hand- 
book of United States Political History for 
Readers and Students. 

Warren E. Price issued a catalog of paper- 
covered books, and the Free Public Library 
of Newark helped in book selection with a 
useful list bearing the title, 4 Thousand 
Best Novels. 

An active bestseller was John Bancroft 
Devin’s An Observer in the Philippines with 
a foreword by William Howard Taft and 
a dedication to Theodore Roosevelt. 

Helen E. Gavit’s The Etiquette of Corre- 
spondence had quite a following. 

The firm of Ammon and Mackel “four 
Doors West of Broadway in New York 
City” was offering special buys in the fol- 
lowing: Edward Parson Day’s Collacon. “An 
encyclopedia of prose quotations consisting 





of beautiful thoughts, choice extracts and 
sayings of the most eminent writers of all 
nations from the earliest ages to the present 
time”; Desmond and Croly’s Stately Homes 
in America from Colonial Times to the Pres- 
ent Day; Arthur Davenport’s China from 
Within. “A study of opium fallacies and 
missionary mistakes.” G. A. Henty, Major 
Arthur Griffis, and Archibald Forbes’ Fa- 
mous Battles of the 19th Century. Four vol- 
umes of sanguinary encounters — “a perfect 
feast for boys” — hand-tooled leather sets of 
Balzac, Bulwer-Lytton, Carlyle, Dickens, 
Dumas, Eliot, Lamb, Ruskin, and Thack- 
eray. 

And speaking of children’s books, the 
pendulum has completed its swing now, for 
back in 1905 a great deal of wrath was being 
expended on librarians for strictly censoring 
public library books. The librarians were 
seeking to protect the children but the news- 
papers claimed that they were trying to 
deprive Americans of their inalienable rights 
—quite the reverse of charges leveled against 
librarians at the last session of the legisla- 
ture! 

Librarians were sticking to their guns and 
condemning the vulgarity of Buster Brown 
and other types of imps, human and other- 
wise, which were damaging children’s stand- 
ards. Library leaders were wrathy about the 
cheap theatres, smoking concerts, and sensa- 
tional Sunday newspapers. Their question 
was, “Shall the libraries resist the flood and 
stand for better and purer literature and art 
for children, or shall they ‘meet the demands 
of the people’ by gratifying a low and lower- 
ing taste?” 

And about this time the “Children’s 
Hour,” or what is now called the Story 
Hour, was being introduced into many of 
our library systems. 

Among book suppliers at this time were: 
American News Co. of New York; B. F. 
Stevens & Brown of London (American 
Library and Literary Agents); A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co. of Chicago; and John Wana- 
maker of New York. Of course, many 
publishers were doing a direct business with 
libraries at the time also. 

Gaylord Bros. of Syracuse, New York 
were supplying book pockets at $1.25 and 
$1.50 per thousand in linen, manila or rope 
paper of different colors; “Dura” library 
binding was advertising “No more loose 
covers”; Higgins’ Eternal Ink was being 
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used for the handwritten catalog cards 
though typewriters were making their ap- 
pearance in library offices. Typewriter firms 
vying for library business included: Elliott- 
Fisher Co., Hammond Typewriter Co., 
Remington Typewriter Co., and the Under- 
wood Typewriter Co. Libraries were ob- 
taining their catalog cards and cabinets from 
Globe Wernicke Co. of New York City; 
Library Bureau of Boston; Yawman & Erbe 
Co. and Clarke & Baker Co. both of New 
York City. Book ladders were a popular 
item being supplied by the Bicycle Step 
Ladder Co. of Chicago; and Putnam & Co. 
of New York City. 

The financial side of the library occupied 
the minds of the librarians almost as much 
then as it does now though visitors to the 
United States reported that public libraries 
had become the favorite Christmas presents 
of philanthropists and that while the hos- 
pitals, universities and museums still had no 
reason for complaint, the churches were find- 
ing that the superfluous millions were less 
apt to go to gay church windows than to 
well-chosen book collections. 

Modern librarians may feel that standards 
for public library service have been invented 
by present leaders in the profession but that 
is far from true when it comes to budgets. 
Samuel H. Ranck, Librarian of the Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Public Library, and Mar- 
illa W. Freeman of the Louisville, Kentucky, 
Public Library were reporting their com- 
prehensive studies and conclusions on bud- 
getary standards to the American Library 
Association. Let’s see how they compare 
with today. 

On the topic Library Administration on 
an Income of $1,000-$5,000 a Year—as re- 
vealed through a questionnaire, 40-45% of 
the budget went for salaries, about the same 
percentage went for maintenance, and what 
was left constituted the book fund. 

Standards suggested were 40°% for sal- 
aries; 40°%, for maintenance; and 20° for 
books. In libraries having only $2,000 to 
$2,500 in annual income, it was felt justified 
to spend 50°% for salaries for librarians, since 
the use of non-paid apprentices was con- 
sidered proper to supplement the single pro- 
fessional librarian for staff needs. These 
apprentices, it was suggested, should work 
for a period of from three to six months at 
four to six hours per day without pay, but 
with the possibility that their name might 


be placed on the eligibility list for future 
paid library employment. It was stressed 
that this listing should be offered only as a 
possibility, not as a binding promise. 

Mr. Ranck stated that if an independent 
new library building would impose a heavy 
maintenance load on a_ smaller library 
budget, it was better to do without such a 
building and try to get free municipal quar- 
ters. In this way the whole library budget 
could go for salaries and books—a real neat 
trick. He pointed out that it was important 
for the librarian to plan the library in order 
to save work in keeping it neat and clean. 
He took a dim view of the use of mahogany 
furniture, polished brass fixtures, and marble 
floors because of the increase they caused for 
janitorial (now called custodial) service. 

From a budgetary standpoint Mr. Ranck 
believed that the standard for a 1905 modern 
library in a small community should be a 
unit in which one person could control all 
of the rooms and do all of the work. He 
was particularly emphatic that there was no 
need for the library to be fireproof. 


Now, it might be of interest to consider 
what the well-dressed librarian of 1905 wore. 
Costume books and photographs reveal that 
the shirt waist had proved itself of great 
value, permitting its wearer to set it off with 
a floor length dark skirt of serge, cheviot or 
tweed. The trend toward short (ankle- 
length) skirts of light colors was manifest- 
ing itself but practical consideration caused 
the average librarian to wear a dust-catcher 
edging of dark material. Man-style cuffs, a 
turn-over collar, a neck ribbon, a black 
leather belt and gold-rimmed spectacles (or 
a gold pencil for the naturally keen-eyed) on 
an automatic reel, completed the outfit. 
Natural length hair was piled high on the 
back of the head. Beau-catcher bangs were 
considered daring. Under no conditions was 
a pencil carried thrust thru the hair. 

In the unlikely event that the book col- 
lections were to need a general cleaning the 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Library recounted 
the following: 

“Several men and women were hired to 
do the heavy work. The men took the books 
from the shelves and placed them upon 
library trucks, being careful to keep them 
in their proper order. When a truck was 
full it was wheeled to a point near an open 
window where a tub of water was standing. 
Half a dozen galvanized tubs had been 
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rented for the purpose, and were kept full 
of fresh water. The men would take two 
books from the truck and first clap them 
together, knocking dust and dirt from the 
surface into the water. Then each book was 
taken separately, opened over the tub, and 
the leaves aired by holding the back up, with 
one cover horizontal, and allowing the leaves 
to fall rapidly, thus emptying the book of 
any loose objects it might contain. It was a 
marvel to the workers to see how the water 
absorbed the dirt. The variety of objects that 
fell from the books was surprising, and in- 
cluded combs, hair-pins, matches, tooth- 
picks, string, scraps of cloth and paper, hair 
ribbons, shoestrings, feathers, and many 
other objects too numerous to mention; in 
fact, everything almost that would be placed 
in a book—except money. Meanwhile one 
of the women had thoroughly cleaned the 
shelves, and when the truck was wheeled 
back another removed the books and, care- 
fully wiping them with a cloth, placed them 
back on the shelves as before.” 

Whether metallic book cases should be 
used or not was considered highly contro- 
versial. Some librarians had rebutted the 
advertising claims that such equipment pro- 
tected the books from fire damage. 

As now, the professional library organiza- 
tions were active then in representing library 
interests and in getting together at meetings 
to thresh out the various problems that beset 
the library profession. 

On October 12, 13 and 14, 1905 the 13th 
meeting of the Minnesota Library Associa- 
tion was held in Red Wing. (The first had 
taken place December 29, 1891 under the 
leadership of Dr. William W. Folwell.) The 
1905 officers were: President, Gratia A. 
Countryman; Vice President, Maud van 
Buren; Secretary, Lydia M. Poirier; and 
Treasurer, Alice Farr. Thirty-six persons 
registered—of these thirty were librarians, 
three trustees, one publisher, one book- 
binder, and one representative of Library 
Bureau. 

In an address “The Library as a Social 
Center” Miss Countryman urged librarians 
to cooperate with missionary, social, study 
and other organizations, and “to let down 
all bars and put face to face our friends, the 
books, and our friends, the people.” 

Mrs. Marie E. Brick of St. Cloud then 
reported on an attempt to open a reading 
room for smokers in the St. Cloud Public 





Library. This venture was reported to be a 
failure. Other papers dealt with such sub- 
jects as book selection for small public 
libraries. The discussion was led by Mr. 
H. W. Wilson of Minneapolis, who recom- 
mended the use of indexes, and the purchase 
of books from auction and second-hand 
catalogs. 

County extension systems were discussed 
and Mrs. McPherson of the Stillwater Public 
Library described the success of an extension 
experiment in Washington County. Miss 


_van Buren reported on how Owatonna and 


Steele County secured $300 from the County 
Commissioners in 1903, thus starting the 
first county library service in Minnesota. 
Other topics on the program were Popular 
Advertising—advocating the newspaper as 
the best medium for informing the public 
of the contents of the library, and Story- 
telling Methods including the recounting of 
several of the Uncle Remus stories. A group 
of school children assembled to listen to the 
Uncle Remus stories and to several other 
children’s tales told by Miss Countryman. 

Visits to the Reformatory and pottery 
works were features of the state meeting. 
President Cyrus Northrop of the University 
of Minnesota concluded the formal program 
with an address at the Red Wing Opera 
House where seating capacity was taxed by 
an enthusiastic audience. 

Invitations for the next meeting were 
received from Austin, Fairmont, and 
Rochester. 

During the same year the American 
Library Association was having its meeting 
at Portland, Oregon with 359 in attendance. 
Incidentally total membership of the A.L.A. 
was 1,253. Its present membership is about 
20,000. This was still before the time when 
the A.L.A. Bulletin was published. In fact, 
the Bulletin first made its appearance in 
January, 1907 because a need was felt for 
some medium of communication between 
the executive officers and the membership. 

It is noteworthy that during the A.L.A. 
Conference there was a great deal of in- 
dignation because “politics has again broken 
loose in Los Angeles and again a trained 
and tried librarian, against whom there 
seemed to be no criticism, had been forced 
to give way to an untried political ap- 
pointee.” To quote further, “Los Angeles 
has long been a storm-center for this sort of 
disturbance, though a good many state 
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capitols where the state librarianship is made 
a foot-ball of politics, vie with the California 
city in this unpleasant distinction . . . It 
will not be many years, thanks to profes- 
sional and public opinion, before the repeti- 
tion of such a course will be impossible.” 

At the same time praise was expressed be- 
cause of the action of a Minnesota commun- 
ity. It was reported that “in the little City of 
Owatonna there was an interesting example 
of an entire community demanding the re- 
tention in office of a librarian displaced for 
insufficient reasons and in direct opposition 
to the expressed desire of the public.”* 

Another article presented at the meeting, 
entitled, “Trustees and Library Appropria- 


tions” by E. W. Gaillard of the New York 
Public Library Circulation Department re- 
ported that many librarians had been asking 
the reason for what would appear to be a 
wave of economy, even curtailment, which 
seems recently to have spread among appro- 
priating bodies—whether legislatures, city 
councils or boards of estimate on apportion- 
ment when library budgets are under con- 
sideration, Isn’t there a slightly familiar ring 
to this question? 

To paraphrase a certain television pro- 
gram “What kind of a year was it? 1905 
was pretty much like any other library year 
——but you were there.” 


*Library Journal XXXI (1906) 2. 











Philadelphia Meeting 


With their theme, “Libraries in the Life of the Nation,” more than 4,500 librarians from 
all parts of America are expected to participate in the 74th Annual Conference of the American 
Library Association to be held July 3 to 9 in Philadelphia where ALA was founded and the 
modern library movement launched in 1876. 

ALA President L. Quincy Mumford, Librarian of Congress, who will preside, pointed out 
the significance of the theme: 

“The increasingly important role which libraries are taking in the nation’s life is happily 
being recognized by leaders in all areas of endeavor because they know that the strength of 
our democracy lies in an informed citizenry. 


“Libraries of today and tomorrow must continue to extend their services to meet the 
expanding needs of such groups as business, labor, and government and of urban and rural 
communities alike. The general sessions of the Annual Conference, as well as the many pro- 
fessional meetings which surround them, will therefore deal with the ways and means librarians 
may employ in effectively discharging these greater responsibilities. For we are determined 
that the library shall be equal to the demand for a readily accessible place where all people 
may find practical information and esthetic enjoyment, where Americans may be helped to 
achieve the ideals of our democratic society.” 

Assistant Secretary of State George V. Allen will discuss the role of libraries in govern- 
ment at the first general session on Monday evening (July 4). Libraries in the field of labor 
will be discussed by Victor Reuther, Assistant to the President and Director of International 
Affairs, Congress of Industrial Organizations; and in business and industry by John A. Stephens, 
Vice-President, Industrial Relations, U. S. Steel Corporation, both at the second general session, 
Wednesday (July 6) evening. Jonathan W. Daniels, author, and Editor of the Raleigh (N. C.) 
News and Observer, will speak on libraries in rural life at the third general session on Friday 
(July 8) evening. 

John S. Richards, Librarian of the Seattle (Wash.) Public Library, who has been serving 
as ALA President-elect, will be inaugurated as President at the third general session. 

Meetings of the ALA Council, policy-making body of the organization, will be held Mon- 
day (July 4) at 2:30 p.m.; Wednesday (July 6) at 10 a.m.; and Friday (July 8) at 10 a.m. 

The Newbery-Caldecott Dinner, annually a social highlight of the Conference, at which 
winners of the noted awards for children’s books are feted, will be held on Tuesday (July 5) 
evening. Other awards to be presented during the Conference are the Dana Publicity Awards, 
Letter Awards, Lippincott Award, Citations of Trustees, E. P. Dutton-John Macrae Award, 
Melvil Dewey Medal, Grolier Society Award, Margaret Mann Citation, and the Oberly Me- 
morial Award. 
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Rochester—Convention City 


GENA BAKKEN 


Reference Librarian, Rochester Public Library 


We hope that so many of you come to 
Rochester for M. L. A. September 29- 
October 1 that the Chamber of Commerce 
will say it was the most successful conven- 
tion held in Rochester in 1955. With that 
hope in mind, we shall proceed to lure you 
hither through a few paragraphs of informa- 
tion about what you may expect to see and 
do here. 

Happily, none of you will be visiting us 
for the usual reason which brings about 
400,000 people in and out of Rochester every 
year, making it a small city (29,885 by the 
1950 census) with a big city’s atmosphere 
and problems. You may come again some 
other time for that reason, but you will 
know that we have many other things to 
offer besides regained health through the 
diagnostic, medical, and surgical facilities of 
the Mayo Clinic. 

Of course you will want to see the places 
that have made Rochester world-famous. 
This will not involve traveling great dis- 
tances, for most of Rochester’s attractions 
are concentrated in a small area—all within 
walking distance. 

The Clinic buildings are in the heart of 
the city. The old buildings are being re- 
modeled at a cost of $1,000,000. The Medical 
Library is located in the 1929 building. Tom 
Keys, the Librarian, will be glad to arrange 
tours for anyone who would like to visit 
this specialized library of 90,000 volumes 
and 1,900 medical journals. You will be 
convinced of the importance of your pro- 
fession as you observe the functions of this 
library in the research conducted by the 
Mayo Clinic. It has the reputation of being 
as fine as any in the country. On Friday 
afternoon of the convention, you will hear 
beautiful music from the thirty-six bells of 
the Rochester Carillon situated in the tower 
of the “old” Clinic. 

You will not want to miss the tours of 
the Diagnostic Building (commonly called 
The New Clinic). An aluminum and 
marble structure, it was completed and put 
into service this past year. It is a fascinating 
—one might even say a fabulous—place. No 
expense has been spared in making it beauti- 
ful as well as functional. Its murals and 





sculpture on the theme “Mirror of Man” 
have been done by famous contemporary 
artists and sculptors. 

One of the artists whose work was chosen 
is Rochester’s own “artist in residence,” 
William Saltzman, whose mural is on the 
third floor and is titled “Man and the Ener- 
gies.” That Rochester has an artist in resi- 
dence is indicative of the city’s character. 
The Art Center, which is a block north of 
the Diagnostic Building, changes the ex- 
hibits in its galleries every month. An ex- 
hibit of Mr. Saltzman’s current works will 
be shown at the time of the convention. It 
is possible that you may be able to pick up a 
handy reference folder describing the murals 
of the Clinic and its artists when you visit 
the Art Center, for a complete exhibit of 
the working models of the murals was 
shown there in February. Some of you may 
have seen this display when it was shown in 
Saint Paul. If you are interested, be sure to 
ask for this folder, for there are only a 
limited number available. 

Some of the finest hospitals in the world 
are located in Rochester. The Methodist 
(better known as The Colonial) and the 
Methodist-Worrall and Curie hospitals are 
near the down-town section. Just across 
from the Methodist Hospital on the north, 
you will find the Mayo Clinic Medical 
Museum which is housed temporarily in a 
quonset-type building. Some of the exhibits 
were formerly housed in the Medical 
Museum that was located where the Diag- 
nostic Building now stands. Among the ex- 
hibits is the Mechanical Man which at- 
tracted so much attention at the World’s 
Fair in 1933. 

A little farther away from the center of 
the city on Second Street Southwest, is Saint 
Mary’s Hospital, owned and operated by the 
Order of the Sisters of Saint Francis. Saint 
Mary’s is the hospital from which the Mayo 
fame had its beginning. A huge addition is 
under construction which will, when com- 
pleted, add 216 beds, making a total of g50. 
Dominating the landscape from the north 
hills (called Assisi Heights) is the newly 
completed Mother House for the Order. 

The residential areas of Rochester com- 
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pare favorably with the exclusive residential 
districts of any big city. For those who are 
interested in modern architecture, the two 
houses designed by Frank Lloyd Wright 
should be a drawing card. These are located 
near one another on Sunnyslopes on the 
Southwest outskirts of the city. One was 
designed for librarians! The home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Keys is pictured in The Nat- 
ural House, published in 1954. This resi- 
dential area is not far from the highway 
that leads to Mayowood, the home of Dr. 
Charles Mayo, grandson of Dr. William 
Worrall Mayo. Its deer park, stone fences, 
stone barns, artificial lake and beautiful 
trees, are worth the side-trip. 

Beauty spots within the city include sev- 
eral parks covering a total of 350 acres. The 
Mayo Memorial Park is most centrally lo- 
cated. The Mayo Civic Auditorium and 
Theater are centers for many events through- 
out the year. Theatrical productions, ice 
shows, symphonies, conventions, and sports 
events are scheduled here. On the beautiful 
Mall you will see statues of the Mayos. The 
one of the Mayo Brothers was done by James 
Earle Fraser, and was dedicated in 1952. 
Soldier’s Field greets the traveler as he comes 
in on Highway 63. It is a huge, beautifully 
landscaped park containing a golf course, 
ball park, tennis courts, swimming pool, 
football field, and picnic grounds. Silver 
Lake is an artificial lake where countless 
wild ducks and geese find refuge, and most 
of them become so tame that they will come 
right up to you and join you on your picnic. 

In Rochester you will take pleasure in 
window shopping and actual buying. (The 
merchants can hope, can’t they?) You will 
find friendly clerks who are quite well ac- 
customed to hear, “Oh, we’re just looking,” 
and you will be made welcome to browse in 
the numerous gift, flower, candy, and dress 
shops, and the book stores. You will see the 
familiar stores of your home town. In addi- 
tion, you will see such stores as Massey’s, 
Julius Estess, Saidy’s, Dayton’s, Donaldson’s 
at the Miracle Mile Shopping Center, China 
Hall, and the Kahler Arcade which is like a 
Fifth Avenue in the Subway. The Julius 
Estess Kahler Arcade Shop is described in a 
new book, Experiences of Smaller Stores by 
Jane Cahill. 

We mentioned book stores. Rochester has 
fine book stores catering to the needs and 
tastes of the wide variety of people you see 


on its streets, for you may expect to see 
people from the four corners of the world. 
The Book Store of Lucy Wilder and the 
Adams Book Store are among the oldest in 
the state. The book departments of Donald- 
son’s, Dayton’s, Monte’s, and Noelke’s 
should make librarians feel right at home. 

You are not apt to have much time to get 
acquainted with or explore the many eating 
places available. Good food, not just dietetic 
food, is a hallmark of Rochester. The fol- 
lowing are suggestions for snacks or meals: 
The Kahler Hotel (Convention headquar- 
ters), Zumbro Cafeteria, Holland’s Bakery- 
Cafeteria, Michael’s Supper Club, The Town 
House, Martin Hotel Dining Room, Arthur 
Hotel Dining Room, the Airport Restaurant, 
Continental Room of the Carleton Hotel, 
and the Markay and Carroll’s White House 


for those who have cars. 


Last, but not least, we expect to see you 
at the Rochester Public Library. The Staff 
Room and staff rest rooms will be at your 
disposal. The library will be open for busi- 
ness “as usual” so you may see us “on the 
job.” You will want to visit the Children’s 
Room of which we are justly proud; the 
Fine Arts Room called the Kellogg Room, 
honoring Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of 
State during the Coolidge administration, 
and once a Rochester attorney; and the Main 
Reading Room with its variety of exhibits, 
its large collection of newspapers and period- 
icals, and access to the open stacks and open 
shelves of reference books. The Public 
Library was built by the City of Rochester 
in 1937 and is entirely tax-supported. The 
Olmsted County Historical Society Museum 
is in part of the basement. The exhibits at- 
tract a number of visitors. 


There are eighteen hotels, twenty-six 
motels, and ninety-seven guest homes listed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. You should 
have no trouble finding a place to stay. 
There are so many visitors in Rochester that 
the native or resident is in the minority. 
Hospitality is Rochester’s key work, or 
watch word, we might say. We hope that 
you will be infected with the sense of being 
truly welcome, and with the feeling that 
we did not let you down in any of the great 
expectations you had been led to have. 

In closing let us recommend a book to 
you: Helen Clapesattle’s The Doctors Mayo 
published in its abridged form in 1954. 





Minnesota Librarians Retire 


Davip R. Warxins 
President, Minnesota Library Association 


On July 1 of this year an important period 
in the history of the library of St. Cloud 
State Teachers College will come to a formal 
close with the retirement of its Librarian, 
Edith E. H. Grannis, and the resignation of 
its Associate Librarian, Mamie R. Martin. 


Miss Grannis came to the Teachers’ Col- 
lege in 1917 after having served at the 
library of the Mankato State Teachers’ Col- 
lege and in the school and public library of 
Buhl. Her undergraduate years had been 
spent at Hamline and the University of 
Wisconsin. She holds the certificate of the 
New York State Library School in Albany 
and has the M. S. degree from the School of 
Library Service of Columbia University. 
Miss Grannis is a member of the American 
Library Association, the Minnesota Library 
Association, the national and state educa- 
tional associations, and the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. She was re- 
cently elected a State Honorary Member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. 

Miss Martin came to St. Cloud State 
Teachers’ College in 1922 after having held 
positions in the high schools of Alma, Wis- 
consin, and Gary, Indiana. She also served 
in the public libraries of Aurora and Clinton, 





in 1938; and 


service in the state; and 








Jane Morey Citation 


WHEREAS, Miss Jane Morey has as the Librarian of the Duluth Public 
Library served the people of her city and of St. Louis County faithfully and 
effectively over a period of 22 years; and 

WHEREAS, She has participated actively in the affairs of the Minnesota 
Library Association, serving as its second vice-president in 1936 and its president 


WHEREAS, She has always given freely of her time and talents toward the 
maintenance and advancement of library standards and the betterment of library 


WHEREAS, In order to recognize the wise and generous use she has made 
of her eminent abilities in professional affairs the Minnesota Library Association 
wishes to honor her; now therefore be it, 

RESOLVED, That, on the occasion of her approaching retirement, the 
Minnesota Library Association at its district meeting at International Falls on 
May 12, 1955 commends her for her faithful service, and wishes to instruct the 
Secretary to spread this citation upon the official minutes of the Association. 


Indiana. Miss Martin is also a member of 
A.L.A., M.L.A., and the professional asso- 
ciations in the field of education, as well as 
the A.A.U.W. and Delta Kappa Gamma. 
Miss Martin’s undergraduate degree is from 
Ohio Wesleyan and her professional degrees 
from the New York State Library School 
and the School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. 

The personalities of these two able and 
dedicated professional women are reflected 
in the handsome and functional library on 
the St. Cloud campus. It is certainly one 
of the better college libraries erected in the 
post-war years, and it will be imitated and 
copied in the years to come. It must be 
with a sense of genuine achievement that 
Miss Grannis and Miss Martin will look 
back on this impressive building through 
the years, as well as to the organization and 
collection of books which it is the function 
of this building to contain and which have 
been built up with meticulous care and de- 
votion over the period of their tenure. 

Minnesota college librarians—indeed all 
Minnesota librarians — congratulate Miss 
Grannis and Miss Martin on their achieve- 
ments and wish them the extended vacation 
which they so richly deserve. 





David R. Watkins 
President 
Minnesota Library Association 




















District Library Meetings—1955 


Mrs. J. R. Sweasy 


Vice President, Minnesota Library Association 


Five district library meetings, a joint proj- 
ect of the Library Division of the State 
Department of Education and the Minnesota 
Library Association, were held in Albert 
Lea, April 20; Crookston, May 10; Interna- 
tional Falls, May 12; Montevideo, May 17; 
St. Paul Campus Library of the University 
of Minnesota, May 19. 

Three hundred librarians and _ trustees 
registered for the meetings. The Crookston 
area deserves special mention, for each 
library in the area was represented at that 
conference. 


The programs followed the same pattern 
at each meeting. A coffee hour and regis- 
tration from nine-thirty to ten-thirty pro- 
vided opportunity for visiting with old 
friends and meeting new ones. 

“Minnesota Library Problems” provoked 
animated discussion at the morning sessions. 
“Legislation,” including censorship and state 
aid for libraries, was introduced by members 
of the Legislative Committee, Glenn Lewis 
and Robert Rohlf. “The Status of the 
Library Division in the State Department of 
Education” was discussed in detail by Roy 
Watkins, President of M.L.A. 


As chairman of a committee appointed by 
Commissioner Dean M. Schweickhard to 
explore the field of Adult Education, Russell 
J. Schunk reported briefly on findings of the 
committee. Mr. Schweickhard used the re- 
port as the basis of his talk during the morn- 
ing session at the University of Minnesota 
Institute of Agriculture Library. 


After a two-hour break for luncheon and 
examination of the book exhibits provided 
by the Library Division, the American News 
Company, McClurg, and the St. Paul Book 
and Stationery, the afternoon sessions were 
opened with a showing of the film Operation 


Ivy. “Vitamin D for Tired Book Selectors” 
was administered in the form of two book- 
lists: one, of titles which can be borrowed 
from the Library Division and the other a 
buying list of inexpensive materials to fill 
the requests of Minnesota library patrons. 
The lists are divided into five major sec- 
tions: Personal Problems; National Prob- 
lems: How-to-do-it; Hobbies and Handi- 
crafts; Miscellaneous. The lists were intro- 
duced with brief reviews by the following 
librarians: Albert Lea — Gena Bakken, 
Willard Donohue, Ruth Jedermann; Crook- 
ston — Elsie Grina, Orda Nilson, Myrtle 
Rundquist, Frances Shanahan; International 
Falls — Ethel Binney, Eva Kieren; Monte- 
video — Alice Brunat, Margaret Stevens; 
Agriculture Library — Anne Druckenbrod, 
Bloomie Mountain, Harriet Palin. 


The meetings closed on a pleasant note 
with a drawing for books donated by Ray 
Gordon of the American News Company. 
Olaf Andreen of McClurg, and Lillian Case 
of the St. Paul Book and Stationery Com- 
pany also donated books at some of the 
meetings. In addition, Mr. Andreen pro- 
vided the programs for the meeting on the 
Agriculture Campus in St. Paul. 


The attendance at the district meetings 
varies little from year to year, but to the 
“troupers” who have been making the 
rounds for the last five years there is no 
question as to the need of continuing them. 
The librarians and trustees who attend are 
articulate; there is an easy give-and-take 
discussion of problems. This year there was 
a greater interest in the state aid program. 
It is a thought-provoking and stimulating 
experience to attend all five of the district 
meetings. I recommend it whole-heartedly 
to everyone interested in the expansion of 
library service in Minnesota. 
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New Trend 


The current trend in the Children’s Room 
of the Minneapolis Public Library seems to 
be Father’s Day every Saturday, for baby 
sitting, that is. Librarians report an increas- 
ing number of youngsters accompanied by 
their dads in the department on that day. 
A large majority of the fathers are introduc- 
ing their young offspring to the library for 
the first time. One librarian was heard to 
wonder whether this indicates a new tend- 
ency or just a desire on the part of mothers 
to be rid of the household at least once a 
week. 


Rochester Change 


A new charging system went into effect 
at the Rochester Public Library recently. 
Under it each patron must carry his or her 
own library card whenever he wishes to take 
out library books. A metal slug affixed to 
the card carries the patron’s number. This 
card is put into the charging machine at the 
same time as the book card. The machine 
registers the patron’s number and the date 
the book is due simultaneously on the book 
card, which remains at the library. A pre- 
dated card is slipped into the book so that 
the borrower knows when the book is due. 
A blue card indicates a seven-day book and 
a buff card a two-weeks book. 

All routines and services of the library 
continue as usual under the new system, but 
the work at the charging desk is facilitated 
and is absolutely accurate. The only real 
additional work is the need for complete 
re-registration of all library patrons. 


Walker Retires 

Archie D. Walker, President of the Minne- 
apolis Public Library board retires at the 
time his term expires June 1st since he did 
not run for re-election. Mr. Walker became 
a member of the board in 1928, and has been 
its president since 1944. His father, Thomas 
B. Walker, was president from 1885 to 1928. 
There have been only three presidents of the 
library board since its beginning seventy 
years ago. 

The Walker family has contributed many 
benefactions to the Minneapolis Public Li- 
brary system, including the building which 





houses the Business Branch, situated at 217 


S. Sixth St. 


Personnel 

Frederick Wezeman has resigned as chief 
librarian of the Oak Park Public Library to 
accept a position as Associate Professor of 
Library Science at the University of Minne- 
sota. He will begin his new job September 1. 

A native of Oak Park, Mr. Wezeman was 
appointed chief librarian in 1953, coming 
from the Racine, Wisconsin, Public Library 
where he had served as chief librarian for 
seven years. 

In addition to his teaching duties at 
Minnesota Mr. Wezeman will have responsi- 
bilities for arranging institutes and work- 
shops in public library management and 
administration. 

Jane Morey, Duluth Librarian since No- 
vember, 1934, has resigned effective June 1. 
Miss Morey is retiring but will remain in 
Duluth. 

Donald C. Potter has been appointed as 
her successor. Mr. Potter, 34, has been head 
librarian at Lawrence, Kansas since 1951. 
He is married and has five children. 

A World War II veteran, Potter gradu- 
ated from Wichita University. He received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree after a course of 
study at the University of Michigan. He has 
served in the Ann Arbor, Mich., and 
Wichita, Kansas, Public Libraries. 

Doris B. Pagel, a native of St. Charles, 
is the new Children’s Librarian at the 
Rochester Public Library. She succeeds 
Trueda Monson, who resigned after twelve 
years as Children’s Librarian in Rochester. 
Miss Monson is accepting a position as 
Children’s librarian in a branch of the 
Seattle, Wash., Public Library system. 

Miss Pagel is a 1950 graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library School and has 
had experience with the Sioux City, Iowa, 
Public Library, and the University of Minne- 
sota Law Library. 


Gifts 
The death of William Patton in Pasadena, 
Calif., recently revealed that he had willed 
$30,000 to the Lake City Public Library. 
Guy Everett of San Marino, Calif., has 
contributed $5,000 for books and shelving 
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for a children’s reading area in the Waseca 
County Library. Mr. Everett was formerly 
a milling executive. 


The St. Cloud Public Library was re- 
cently presented with two recorders and with 
albums of Psalms and Biblical readings. The 
gift was made by the local Lions Club. 

It was recently revealed that the will of 
the late Elsie Mae Willsey provided the sum 
of $500 for the Bemidji Public Library. The 
money is to be used to purchase works of 
Minnesota authors and regional publications 
on Minnesota by non-resident writers. 


Buildings 


On May 17 the Edina Branch of the Hen- 
nepin County Library was opened for public 
service. The library is the former Wallace 
home, which has been completely remodeled 
and redecorated by the Village of Edina. 


Glenn M. Lewis, Chief Librarian of the 
Minneapolis Public Library and of the 
Hennepin County Library service directed 
the expenditures of his library for the neces- 
sary furniture, shelving, book collection, and 
library staff. The Edina Branch’s collection 
is planned to be approximately 5,000 books. 
In addition all stations of the Hennepin 
County system have access to the 120,000 
volume collection of the County Library 
system. 

Mrs. Bloomie Mountain, Librarian of the 
Hopkins Public Library, has announced the 
expansion of that library into the remaining 
two unoccupied rooms at the Dow House. 
These two rooms were formerly used by the 
Suburban Relief Association which has 
moved to other quarters, leaving the library 
as sole occupant. 


The Public Library board at Redwood 
Falls is remodeling the library’s front en- 
trance so that both the main floor and base- 
ment facilities will be accessible. 

The Grand Meadow Public Library has 
been moved to its new quarters in the Mell 
Sween Building. The building has been re- 
modeled and new book shelves, lights and 
floor coverings have been provided in the li- 
brary quarters. 

The Milaca Civic Club Library housed in 
the Village Hall has received a new look. It 
has been completely redecorated and new 
light fixtures and venetian blinds have been 
installed. 





The Wayzata Branch of the Hennepin 
County Library was burned out several 
months ago. Now it is located in two rooms 
in the basement of the adjacent Kallestad 
Building. 

The St. Paul Public Library system has a 
new branch located at White Bear and Ar- 
lington. The Hayden Heights Branch Li- 
brary is the third in a recent building pro- 
gram of the library’s system. It was con- 
structed at a cost of $84,000. 

The other two libraries constructed within 
the last three years are Rice Street Branch, 
and the Ford Parkway Branch. 


Houkom Death 

Minnesota librarians were saddened to 
learn of the death of Alf Houkom, Head 
Librarian of St. Olaf College since 1933. 
Mr. Houkom died May 23 at the Fairview 
Hospital in Minneapolis at the age of 59. 
He was born in Madelia and was a St. Olaf 
graduate, getting his Master’s Degree at the 
University of Illinois. During his 22 years 
of service at St. Olaf the library grew from 
35,000 volumes to 130,000. 


Catholic Booklist 


St. Catharine Junior College, St. Cath- 
arine, Kentucky, has published the 1955 edi- 
tion of The Catholic Booklist. This is an 
annotated bibliography, for the most part 
Catholic in subject matter, chosen as a guide 
to the recreational and instructional reading 
of Catholics. It was edited for the Catholic 
Library Association by Sister Stella Maris, 
O.P. It may be secured from the College 
upon payment of 75 cents. 

The May, 1955 issue of The Clearing 
House, a faculty journal for junior and 
senior high schools, includes an interesting 
article on the St. Paul language arts teach- 
ers’ utilization of the community’s resources. 
The article, written by Ruth Langer, a lan- 
guage arts resource teacher in St. Paul, con- 
tains a number of references to various serv- 


ices rendered by the St. Paul Public Library. 


Three Friends 


The May, 1955 issue of Farm Journal con- 
tains a heart-warming letter in which a farm 
woman expresses her gratitude to three peo- 
ple who help to make life on a farm the 
satisfying thing that it is. Her thanks go to 
Central, to the mailman, and to the county 
librarian. 
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Vitamin D For Tired Book Selectors 


This list of inexpensive materials has been compiled for the Minnesota Library 
Association by Fritz Zeuthen, Technology Department, Ruth Jedermann, Art Department, 
Mrs. Lorene Linder, Readers’ Adviser, Alice Brunat, Extension Co-ordinator and their 
colleagues of the Minneapolis Public Library.* 

Selections have been made in terms of actual reported Minnesota library demands. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Diet 

Better Homes and Gardens. 
Meredith, 1955. 2.50. 

Bogert, L. J. Nutrition and physical fitness. 
Saunders, 1954. 4.50. 

Bucher, Clarence S. Nutrition and diet in 
allergy. Education Pub., St. Louis, 1953. 
7.50. 

Cae Emil G., and Metz, Ella. Salt-free 
diet cook book. Lear, N. Y., 1949. 2.95. 

Field, Florence. Gourmet cooking for 
cardiac diets. World Pub. Co., 1953. 3.50. 


Fishbein, Morris, ed. Reducing, the com- 
plete guide to safe, scientific weight con- 
trol. Garden City Bks., 1951. 1.98. 

Grant, J. W. D. Outwit your appetite. 
Prentice Hall, 1954. 3.95. 

Kordel, Lelord. Eat and grow younger. 
World Pub. Co., 1952. 3.00. 

Koten, Bernard. Low calory cook book. 
Random, 1951. 2.95. 

Kotkin, Leonid. Eat, think, and be slender. 
Hawthorn Bks., 1954. 2.95. 

Leverton, R. M. Food becomes you. U. Ne- 
braska Press, 1952. 3.50. 

Miller, Llewellyn. Reducing cookbook and 
diet guide. Crowell, 1952. 2.75. 


Diet book. 


Mitchell, Katherine. Food in health and dis- 


ease. F. A. Davis Co., 1953. 4.25. 

Rice, Thurmam B. Low sodium diet. Lea 
and Febiger, 1951. 2.75. 

Williams, Heller, A. W. Reducer’s cook 
book. Funk, 1950. 3.95. 

Winslow, T. S. Winslow weight watcher. 
Abelard Press, 1953. 3.50. 


Health 
Abrahamson, Emanuel. 
sugar. Holt, 1951. 


Body, mind and 
2.95. 


Alexander, Dan D. Arthritis and common 
sense; rev. ed. Witkower Press, Hartford, 
Conn., 1952. 2.95. 

American Red Cross. First Aid textbook 
for juniors; 2nd ed. Blakiston, 1953. 1.00. 

American Red Cross. Home nursing text- 
book; 6th ed. Blakiston, 1950. 1.25. 

Berglund, H. J. and Nichols, H. L. I¢’s not 
all in your mind. North Castle Bks., 
Greenwich, Conn., 1953. 3.95. 

Boas, Ernst P. Add life to your years. Mc- 
Bride, 1954. 3.75. 

Davis, Michael M. Medical care for to- 
morrow. Harper, 1955. 6.50. 

Diehl, Harold S. Textbook of healthful liv- 
ing. McGraw, 1955. 6.00. 

Fishbein, Morris, ed. Modern home medical 
adviser. Garden City Bks., 1953. 4.95. 
Goodman, Herman. Your hair, its health, 
beauty and growth. Emerson Bks., 1950. 

2.95. 

Gruman, Harris. New ways to better sight. 
Hermitage House, 1955. 3.00. 

Hirschfield, Herman. Whole truth about 
allergy. Nelson House, 1951. 2.50. 

Jones, Evelyn G. Enjoying health. Lippin- 
cott, 1952. 3.40. 

Meredith, Florence, Irvin, Leslie, and Staton, 
Wesley, eds. Health and fitness; 2d ed. 
Heath, 1953. 3.20. 

Sara, Dorothy. New American baby book. 
Books, Inc., 1954. 2.50. 

Strain, Francis B. Being born; 
Appleton, Century, 1954. 2.75. 

Turner, C. E. Personal and community 
health. C. V. Mosby, 1952. 4.25. 

Wolf, Stewart. Headaches: their nature and 
treatment. Little, 1953. 2.50. 


“Peace of Mind” Books 


Ditzen, L. R. Personal security through 
faith. Holt, 1954. 3.50. On the order of 


rev. ed. 


*This list was compiled for distribution and discussion at the Spring District Meetings jointly sponsored by the Minnesota 


Library Association and the Library Division of the Minnesota Department of Education. 
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Norman Vincent Peale but for the more 
intelligent reader. Highly recommended 
by Library Journal. Free from piousness, 
sentimentality and over-technical vocab- 
ulary. 

Fosdick, Harry Emerson. A faith for tough 
times. Harper, 1952. 1.75. In this com- 
pact little book (128 p.) Dr. Fosdick 
proves that “he has lost none of his ability 
to discover the questions men are asking 
at the deepest levels of their thought or to 
bring answers they will respect.” N. Y. 
Times. 

Freeman, Lucy. Hope for the troubled. 
Crown, 1953. 3.00. “This book provides 
a treasury of information in the field of 
emotional health. I know many troubled 
persons will find it helpful in guiding 
their efforts towards securing peace of 
mind.” Henry P. Laughlin, M.D. (Psy- 
choanalyst and staff member, Geo. Wash- 
ington Univ., Washington, D. C.) Con- 
tains list of State, Federal and private 
social organizations in this field. 

Lowe, Arnold H. Power for life’s living. 
Harper, 1954. 2.50. A bracing philosophy 
which admits life is difficult but that it is 
not only our challenge but our need. 


Overstreet, H. A. The mature mind. Nor- 
ton, 1949. 2.95. The average person needs 
this philosophy of maturity in order to 
achieve any appreciable “peace of mind.” 
The same author’s The Great Enterprise 
(Norton, 1952, 3.50) carries the idea 
through to the brotherhood of man. 

Terhune, W. B. Emotional problems and 
what you can do about them. Morrow, 
1955. 3.00. Associate Clinical Professor 
of Psychiatry of Yale School of Medicine 
gives common sense advice on almost all 
problems all of us must face at some time 
or another. His explanations and solution 
cannot help but lead to greater peace of 
mind. 


Vocations 


Arco Editorial Board. 106 success oppor- 
tunities. Arco Pub. Co., 1949. 2.50. Prac- 
tical book of significant facts about many 
jobs and professions. 

Larison, Ruth H. How to get and hold the 
job you want. Longmans, 1950. 2.95. 
Leeming, Joseph. Jobs that take you places. 
David McKay, 1953. 3.00. Details of the 
hundreds of foreign job opportunities 
open to Americans. Anyone who reads 





this will get sound advice on how to turn 
his dreams of travel into reality. 

Prosser, C. A., and Sifferd, C. S. Selecting 
an occupation. McKnight, 1953. 2.50. 
Gives description of work, employment, 
outlook and earnings of many representa- 
tive types of occupations. 

Scott, J. U. Cues for careers. Macrae, 1954. 
2.75. Suggestions and information for 
girls only. 

Shields, Carrington. Careers for tomorrow. 
Civic Educ., 1952. 1.50. Another popular 
book with practical information on many 
jobs. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Occupa- 
tional outlook handbook. U. S. Supt. of 
Doc. Office, Washington, 1951. 3.00. Em- 
ployment information on major occupa- 
tions. 


NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Atomic Energy 


Davis, Elmer. Two minutes till midnight. 
Bobbs, 1955. 2.75. Seasoned with his 
famous sharp wit, an informed mind takes 
up the subject of thermo-nuclear conflict. 

Feinberg, J. G. The atom story; being the 
story of the atom and the human race. 
Philosophical Library, 1953. 4.75. For 
lay reader with little or no technical 
knowledge. 

Hecht, Selig. Explaining the atom. Viking, 
1954. 3-75. A new edition of probably the 
very best, clearest and most readable book 
in the eld for the average reader. 

Potter, R. D. Young people’s book of atomic 
energy. Dodd, 1952. 2.75. Chapter head- 
ings illustrate material covered: What Is 
an Atom, How Man Split the Atom, the 
Electron Volt, the Atom’s Own Energy 
Unit, Practical Uses of Atomic Energy, 
etc. Treats difficult subject without being 
either too childish or too technical. 


Civil Defense 

Federal Civil Defense Ad. This is civil de- 
fense. U. S. Supt. of Doc., 1951. «10. 
Very simply written outline of the whole 
subject. 

Federal Civil Defense Ad. Before disaster 
strikes. U. S. Supt. of Doc., 1954. .15. 
What the farmer should know about bio- 
logical warfare. 

Federal Civil Defense Ad. Home shelters 
for family protection in an atomic attack. 


U. S. Supt. of Doc., 1953. .30. 
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Federal Civil Defense Ad. Warden’s hand- 
book. U.S. Supt. of Doc., 1951. .15. Full 
of practical information to help the 
warden do his emergency work. 

Fed. Civil Defense Ad. The warden service. 
U. S. Supt. of Doc., 1951. .20. A descrip- 
tion of the organizational function. Other 
pamphlets are available on many types of 
service such as Emergency, Welfare, 
Rescue Service, etc., also technical manuals 
on a large variety of subjects such as clear- 
ance of streets and highways, repair of 
water facilities, eperation of casualty serv- 
ice, registration and information service, 
etc. 

Fed. Civil Defense Ad. Fire fighting for 
householders. U. S. Supt. of Doc., 1951. 
05. 

Fed. Civil Defense Ad. Before disaster 
strikes ... what to do now about emerg- 
ency sanitation at home. U. S. Supt. of 
Doc., 1953. .15. 

Fed. Civil Defense Ad. Rescue techniques 
and operations: detailed and explicit dt- 
rections. U.S. Supt. of Doc., 1952. .35. 

Fed. Civil Defense Ad. Emergency mass 
feeding. U.S. Supt. of Doc., 1953. .45. 
Instructor course: basic, practical, explicit. 

Fed. Civil Defense Ad. U. S. Civil defense. 
U. S. Supt. of Doc., 1951. .20. Principles 
of civil defense operations; web defense; 
mutual aid; mobile support. 


Education 


Frank, Lawrence and Frank, M. H. How 
to help your child in school. Viking, 1950. 
2.95. A good description of the stages of 
growth and learning of children at home 
and at school from pre-school to junior 
high school age with many practical sug- 
gestions for parents and teachers. 

Hymes, James L. Effective home-school re- 
lations. Prentice, 1953. 4.65. A helpful, 
readable book on bridging the gap be- 
tween home and school. Full of construc- 
tive ideas for improving group meetings, 
teacher-parent conferences, and the tone of 
school-written communications to encour- 
age a feeling of teamwork in the job of 
rearing children. 

Jenkins, Gladys J. These are your children. 
Scott, 1953. 3.50. An attractive overall 
view of child development from birth to 
adulthood, with case studies of typical 
children; illustrated with many photo- 

graphs. 


Nat’! Education Assn. Public education and 
the future of America. NEA 1201 16th 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 1955. 1.50. 
An important reiteration of many facts 
about our American tradition of educa- 
tion, the development of the common 
school idea from the time of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence to the 
present “era of decision,” when it is again 
being threatened. Many illustrations. 

U. S. Education Office, H. F. Gabbard. Pre- 
paring your child for school. U. S. Supt. 
of Doc., 1949. .15. 

U. S. Education Office, E. G. Bathurst. 
Schools count in country life. U.S. Supt. 
of Doc., 1947. .20. What rural schools 
can do to help both the community and 
the individual child. Based upon a survey 
of various types of community action. 

Washburn, Carleton. The world’s good. 
Day, 1954. 4.00. Tells how to further 
international education in schools. Will 
provide a springboard for study groups 
interested in the problem of world-mind- 
edness and interdependence of human be- 
ings over the globe and the necessity of 
preparedness in case of attack. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Banay, R. S. Youth in despair. Coward, 
1948. 3.50. Summarizes in an easy-to- 
read style the whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency; including causation, treat- 
ment and prevention. 

Deutsch, Albert. Our rejected children. 
Little, 1950. 3.00. A straightforward 
book for parents, social workers and plain 
people who are willing to find rejected 
children and give them the love and secur- 
ity that will make the difference between 
delinquency and good citizenship. 

Glueck, S. S. and E. T. Delinquents in the 
making. Harper, 1952. 3.00. This study, 
concerned with finding ways to prevent 
human maladjustments that make chil- 
dren delinquent, should be read by re- 
sponsible citizens in general, and edu- 
cators and parents in particular. 

Stallings, H. L., and Dressler, D. Juvenile 
officer. Crowell, 1954. 3.00. Authors cite 
case histories from fifteen years experience. 

Presented in semi-fictional and colorful 

style, with such understanding that they 

may cure some readers who think “a good 
whipping” or “no comic books” are sure 
and sufficient answers to the problem. 
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Patriotism 

Davis, Elmer. But we were born free. Bobbs, 
1954. 2.75. Points out how our basic 
freedoms are endangered not only by the 
Communists but also by those who, while 
crying patriotism, try to destroy our lib- 
erties. 

Johnson, Gerald W. This American people. 
Harper, 1951. 2.75. 

Lillienthal, D. E. This I do believe. Harper, 
1950. 2.75. A pledge of faith in American 
democracy by a distinguished public servy- 
ant, a book full of strong hope in an age 
shaken by the threat of atomic destruction. 


Safety 

Armstrong, D. B., and Hallock, G. T. What 
to do till the doctor comes. Simon Pocket 
Books, 1943. .25. 

Floherty, John J. Watch your step. Lippin- 
cott, 1950. 2.75. Lively reading in spite 
of its earnest import. No understanding 
child is too young and no adult too old to 
profit by this book. 

Halsey, M. N. Let’s drive right. Scott, 1954. 
3.48. Text-book for high school driver- 
education course. 

Minn. Health Dept. Are you safe in your 
home? 1949. Free. 

Minn. Highway Dept. Bicycle safety man- 
ual. 1946. free. 

U. S. Agr. Dept. Watch your step—avoid 
farm accidents. U.S. Supt. of Doc., 1946. 
.10. Not by any means limited to the 
farm. Another on this subject which may 
still be available free from General Mills 
is Safety Guide for the Farm and Home 
Front. 

U. S. National Bur. of Standards. Safety 
for the household. U. S. Supt. of Doc., 
1948. .75. 

Segregation 

Ashmore, Harry S. The Negro and the 
schools. U. of N. C. Press, 1954. 2.75. A 
survey of how the ‘separate-but-equal’ 
theory was being practiced in the South 
just prior to the May 17, 1954 decision. 

Pub. Affairs. Segregation and the schools. 
Pam. 209, 22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16. .25. 

Smith, Lillian. Now is the time. Viking, 
1955. 2.00. What the Supreme Court’s 
decision on racial segregation means to 

America and the world. Very readable 

and with an inspirational appeal. Short. 


Williams, Robin, ed. Schools in transition. 
U. of N.C. Press, 1954. 3.00. Community 
case studies of educational integration— 
what happened in several southern com- 
munities after the Supreme Court decision. 


International Relations 


Bingham, Jonathan B. Shirt-sleeve diplo- 
macy; Point 4 in action. Day, 1954. 4.00. 
Point four in action is impressive, and 
this clear, informal and informative in- 
terpretation of its role can point up its 
importance for the general reader. 

Kennan, G. F. American diplomacy, 1900- 
1950. U. Chicago Press, 1951. 2.75. The 
course of American foreign policy is sur- 
veyed in this brief, expert commentary. 

Mende, Tibor. World power in the balance. 
Noonday, 1953. 3.00. Brief and clear 
analysis of the shifts in world power in 
the twentieth century for the general 
reader with some education. 

Warburg, James P. United States in a chang- 
ing world. Putnam, 1954. 5.00. A care- 
fully reasoned and very readable single 
volume . . . background of the history of 
American foreign policy and an analysis 
of the contemporary situation. 


Pamphlets 

Brookings Institute. Governmental mechan- 
ism for the conduct of U. S. foreign rela- 
tions. 1949. .50. If this is still available, 
it is an excellent source of information of 
the governmental agencies that make and 
control our foreign policy. 

Carleton, William G. Revolution in Ameri- 
can foreign policy. Doubleday. .95. Brief 
and authoritative. If you can’t afford 
Kennan’s book, this would be a good 
alternative. 

Dean, Vera Micheles. How to make friends 
for the U. S. Foreign Pol. Assn., 22 E. 
28th St., N. Y. 21., 1952. .35. 

Foreign Affairs magazine with discussion 
guides. Foreign Affairs, 58 E. 68th St., 
N. Y. 21. 5.00. 

Nat. Planning Ass’n. U. S. Foreign eco- 
nomic policy. 1601 New Hampshire Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. .25. This or- 
ganization believes that through effective 
private planning we can avoid a ‘planned 
economy’ and its fact finding service is set 
up to that end. 

Public Affairs Pam. Strengthening our 
foreign policy. 22 E. 38th St., N. Y. 16. 
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State Dept. How foreign policy is made. 
U. S. Supt. of Doc. .15. 

State Dept. In quest of peace and security. 
U. S. Supt. of Doc. .55. Large type, good 
spacing, 120 pp. 

State Dept. Our foreign policy. U.S. Supt. 
of Doc., 1950. .30. High school level. 
State Dept. Your opinion counts. U. S. 

Supt. of Doc. .10. 


South Africa 


Abrahams, Peter. Tell freedom. Knopf, 
1954. 4.00. The autobiography of a South 
African poet, who rejected the horrors his 
country offered his people—The Coloreds 
—combines emotional appeal with frank 
actuality and sheds important light on 
Africa. 

Calpin, G. H., ed. South African way of 
life. Columbia U. Press, 1954. 3.50. Ten 
specialists examine the social and eco- 
nomic situation of a multi-racial society. 

Millin, Sarah Gertrude. People of South 
Africa. Knopf, 1954. 4.50. A valid and 
interesting study of the problem land to- 
day . . . written in an informative and 
easily read style. 

St. John, Robert. Through Malan’s South 
Africa. Doubleday, 1954. 3.95. A jour- 
nalist’s report of the Union of South 
Africa’s racial situation. 

Thompson, Era Bell. Africa, land of my 
father. Doubleday, 1954. 3.75. An Ameri- 
can Negro woman, editor of Ebony, 
travels through all of Africa and records 
her impression of the place of the native 
African in his own country. 


HOW-TO-DO-IT 


Building 
Baer, Bob. How to build a recreation room 
in your basement or attic. Homecrafts, 
1952. 1.50. 

Cobb, Hubbard. Amateur builder's hand- 
book. Wm. H. Wise & Co., 1950. 2.95. 
Cobb, Hubbard. Home owner’s complete 
guide to remodelling. Houghton-Mifflin, 

1953- 3-45- 
Daniels, George. How to build or remodel 
your house. Greystone Press, 1953. 4.95. 
Haan, Enno R. How to remodel your home. 
Pop. Mech. Press, 1954. 2.95. 
Hennesey, William J. America’s best small 
houses. Viking, 1949. 3.95. Still one of 


the best; 40 houses showing interiors; by 
the best architects. 

House Beautiful. Building manual. Hearst, 
N. Y. 1.00. All the year’s best material 
is gathered into the annual Building Man- 
ual. Includes house plans and building 
ideas. Good chapters on how to do it 
yourself that are clearly illustrated. 

Lockwood, August and Stanton, H. E. How 
to finish your attic and basement yourself. 
Barrows, 1953. 3.50. 

Popular Mechanics. Complete book of home 
repair and improvements. Greystone 
Press, 1949. 2.98. 

Stieri, Emanuele. How to make your home 
worth more. Prentice Hall, 1953. 4.95. 


Furnishing 

Better Homes & Gardens. Home furnishing 
ideas. Des Moines, Annual. 1.00. A good 
way to keep up with current trends in 
decoration. Colorfully illustrated. Gives 
the year’s best ideas in separate chapters 
on such subjects as closets, kitchen cab- 
inets, stairways and the like. 

Cobb, Hubbard. Wise practical home furni- 
ture builder, Wm. H. Wise & Co., 1951. 
2.95. 

Gunerman, Milton, ed. Cabinets, bookcases 
and wall shelves. Home Craftsman, 1950. 


3-95: 

Klenke, W. W. Art of wood-turning. 
Chas. A. Bennett, 1954. 3.85. 

MacMillan, Donald D. Good taste in home 
decorating. Holt, 1954. 5.95. A thorough 
book that covers history of interior styles 
as well as advice on how to plan interior 
decoration around both old and new. 
Contains good material on color and a 
guide to shopping for furniture, fabrics, 
rugs, upholstery, glassware, picture frames, 
and chinaware. 

Ogg, Elizabeth. Decorating the small apart- 
ment. Woman’s Press, 1949. 2.95. Only 
book on the subject: sound ideas: prac- 
tical for the small house as well. 

Sunset Magazine. Tables you can build. 
Lane, 1954. 1.00. 


Gardens 
Aul, H. B. How to build garden structures. 
Sheridan House, 1950. 3.50. 
Baer, Barbara. How to build fireplaces and 
barbecues. Garden City, 1951. 1.50. 
Hawkins, Reginald R. Arbors and trellises; 
breezeways; fences and gates; small build- 
ings. Van Nostrand, 1951. 2.00. 
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Hawkins, Reginald R.; Abbe, Charles. 
Garden pools; fountains; swimming pools; 
sprinkler systems; recreation areas. Van 
Nostrand, 1951. 2.00. 

Home Craftsman. Garden furniture, barbe- 
cues and fences. Home Craftsman, 1953. 

Mechanix Illustrated. How to build outdoor 
fireplaces and lawn furniture. Fawcett, 
1953- -75- 

Popular Homecraft. Garden furniture. Pop. 
Homecraft, 1949. 1.00. 

Popular Homecraft. Fences, gates, trellises, 
and other garden items. Pop. Homecraft, 
1949. 1.00. 

Riley, Tom. How to build and enjoy your 
own outdoor kitchen. Pop. Mech., 1953. 
2.00. 

Scharff, Robert. Making terrace and out- 
door furnishings. McBride, 1951. 1.50. 
Sunset Magazine. How to build outdoor 

furniture. Lane, 1953. 1.00. 


HOBBIES AND HANDICRAFTS 


General Books on Hobbies and Crafts 

D’Amico, Victor. Art for the family. Mu- 
seum of Mod. Art, N. Y., 1954. 2.95. A 
must. Fun for all the family; wire, string, 
clay, paper, etc. Anyone can be an artist 
is the idea. 

Griswold, Lester. Handicraft: simplified 
procedure. Colo. Springs, Colo., 1951. 
4.00. Practically everything in the hobby 
and craft field, from plastics and weaving 
to gem cutting and ceramics. 

Ickis, M. and Esh, R. S. Book of arts and 
crafts. Assoc. Press, 1954. 4.95. For be- 
ginning handicrafters of all ages. How to 
make 1000 useful things from low-cost 
materials. 500 clear how-to-do-it illustra- 
tions. 

Newkirk, L. V. and Zutter, L. Crafts for 
everyone. Int. Textbook, 1950. 2.25. 
Woodcraft, metal craft, leathercraft, plastic 
craft, applied design, textile art and paper 
crafts. 

Reichl, M. B. Hobbies for everyone. Home- 
maker’s Ency., 1952. 3.00. 

Scharff, Robert. Handicraft hobbies for 
profit. McGraw, 1952. 4.50. In addition 
to instructions for making a great number 
of attractive objects from lampshades to 
jewelry, this useful book includes advice 
on how to run a business, and a good list 

of both supply sources and sales outlets. 





Amateur Painting 

Anderson, Doug. How to draw with the 
light touch. Sterling, 1954. 2.95. A must. 
How to perk up the sad looking page 
with a gay drawing or motif. Only book 
of its type. 

Carlson, John F. Carlson’s guide to land- 
scape painting. Sterling, 1953. 6.00. For 
Sunday painter and hobbyist. Opens up 
vistas of inspiration. Practical. Immensely 
popular. 

Gasser, Henry. Ou! painting; methods and 
demonstrations. Reinhold, 1953. 10.00. 

Guptill, Arthur L. O7/ painting step-by-step. 
Watson-Guptill, 1953. 6.95. Every phase 
of painting technique. Useful alike to the 
beginner and to those who have already 
started and need help. Photographs and 
drawings are used for demonstration. 

Harris, Kenneth. How to make a living as 
a painter. Watson-Guptill, 1954. 2.95. 
Advocates painting among familiar sur- 
roundings and selling where known. It is 
not necessary to go to New York or charge 
impossible prices for a painting. 

Hoaglund, Clayton. Pleasures of sketching 
outdoors. Viking, 1947. 3.95. So popular 
it is never on the shelves. 

Kautzky, Ted. Ways with water color. Rein- 
hold, 1949. 10.00. A must. Absolute tops 
in watercolor instruction. This is a book 
that patrons will buy in order not to have 
to wait their turn at it. 


Montgomery, Paul. Adventures in water- 
color painting. McGraw, 1954. 3.50. Step 
by step, Mr. Montgomery explains what 
equipment you'll need, how to choose a 
subject and make a sketch, how to handle 
contrasts, highlights, perspective, etc. This 
is a reassuring and informal guide that 
contains an abundance of firsthand per- 
sonal advice. 

Perard, Victor. Drawing animals. Pitman, 
1951 (paper). 1.00. Children; flowers; 
horses; trees; sea and sky. A basic little 
book that not only instructs the beginner 
in drawing and composition, but also has 
a brief word to say about the animals 
demonstrated, both wild and tame. 


Richmond, Leonard. Sketching out-of-doors. 
Pitman, 1954. 1.00. Simple, pleasing in- 
struction book; fully illustrated. For the 
amateur. 

Simon, Howard. Primer of drawing for 

adults. Sterling, 1953. 5.00. An excellent 
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book for beginners that presents a new 
approach to drawing based on visual and 
emotional response. All phases of draw- 
ing are clearly illustrated, both by the 
author and by examples from recognized 
masters. 


Decorative Painting 


Hunt, Peter. Peter Hunt's how-to-do-it 
book. Prentice, 1952. 5.95. Gay, colorful 
guide to make the most of ordinary out- 
moded furniture. Ingenious methods of 
decorating it; new ideas for redecorating 
rooms. Christmas gift wrapping and trim- 
ming included. 

Ketcham, Howard. Paint it yourself. Grey- 
stone, 1954. 4.50. A perennial favorite 
with anyone who likes to do his own 
decorating. Explains basic function of 
color. Includes directions for painting 
glass, fabric, wood, etc. Contains hun- 
dreds of design ideas as well as examples 
of various styles of lettering. 

Murray, Maria D. Art of tray painting. 
Crowell, 1954. 4.50. How-to-do-it book. 
Nice designs, some historical. Fully illus- 
trated. Useful also for small objects. 

Pillet, Nettie C. China painting. 841 Bar- 
rows Ct., Pasadena 6, 1954. 4.25. Popular; 
for the amateur. Excellent directions on 
how to mix colors, apply paint, design 
suggestions. 

Spears, Ruth W. Painting patterns for home 
decorators. Barrows, 1954. 5.00. Clear, 
concise directions for preparing material 
to be used and a basic color outline make 
this an all-time favorite. Many patterns 
are offered, together with suggestions for 
their use. 

Wolchonik, Louis. Design for artists and 
craftsmen. Dover, 1954. 4.95. 

Yates, Raymond and M. W. How to make 
beautiful gifts at home. Wilfred Funk, 


1952. 2.95. 


Driftwood Art 
Hayes, N. G. Old wood in new ways. Hayes, 
1952. 1.00. 
Ishimoto, Tatsuo. Art of plant and drift- 
wood arrangement. Crown, 1954. 2.95. 


Photography 

Epstein, Samuel, and De Armand, D. W. 
How to develop, print and enlarge pic- 
tures. Grosset, 1947. 1.00. A great favor- 
ite. Good, clear pictures serve as a guide 
in helping the beginner with his picture 





work in the darkroom. Includes directions 
for making equipment. 

Archer, Fred. Fred Archer on portraiture. 
2nd ed. Camera Craft, 1954. 5.75. For 
the person who wants to improve his 
work, raise his professional standard of 
photography. Copiously illustrated; prac- 
tical. 

Gowland, Peter. Art and technique of stere- 
ophotography. Crown, 1954. 2.95. New- 
est and most popular type of photography. 
Full directions, diagrams and formulas. 

Hertzberg, Robert E. Photo darkroom guide. 
Greenberg, 1954. 2.75. Good photographs 
illustrate the developing and printing 
processes, step by step. Indexed. 

Kanameiski, Betty M. How to take better 
photographs. Pop. Mechanics, 1954. 2.50. 


Puppetry 

Batchelder, Marjorie H. Puppet theatre 
handbook. Harper, 1947. 3.75. Each 
point of puppetry is treated on both an 
elementary and advanced level. Library 
Journal says, “If you take only one book 
on the subject, take this one.” 

Beaton, M. F. and Leslie. Marionettes: a 
hobby for everyone. Crowell, 1949. 3-75. 
Describes every step in the making and 
manipulating of marionettes. 

Bufano, Reno. Book of puppetry. Macmil- 
lan, 1950. 3.00. Both beginning puppe- 
teers and veteran marionette impresarios 
will find this a valuable work. Diagrams 
and patterns are numerous. 

Fletcher, Helen J., and Deckter, Jack. Pup- 
pet book. Greenberg, 1947. 2.00. Sub- 
title: everything you need to know for 
putting on a puppet show. 


Special Hobbies and Handicrafts 


Anderson, Herbert S. How to carve charac- 
ters in wood. U. of N. M. Press, 1953. 
2.50. Clear directions, fully illustrated. 
For the amateur whittler who wants to 
learn to carve. 

Carter, Fern J. Fern Carter's braided rug 
book. Author, 1524 Poplar, SE, Portland 
14, Oregon. 1.00. Small pamphlet, direc- 
tions and designs in color. 

Drepperd, C. W. Handbook of tomorrow’s 
antiques. Crowell, 1953. 3.95. 

Drepperd, C. W. Primer of American an- 
tiques. Doubleday. 3.50. 

Freeman, Larry. Ironstone china. Century 
House, 1954. 2.50. Photographs, mark- 

ings, values of 19th century semi-porce- 
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lains to be found in Minnesota attics and 
antique stores. 

Larom, Mary. Enameling for profit and fun. 
McKay, 1954. 3.00. Contemporary; sim- 
ple copper and enamel pins, ear rings, etc. 
Designs and all techniques explained. 

Lowrie, Drucilla. Art of wrapping gifts. 
Studio, 1950. 2.00. 

Lynch, John. How to make mobiles. Studio, 
1953. 3.00. Fun to make them, anyone 
can. Ordinary materials, wire, etc., fully 
illustrated — careful directions. 

Palestrant, S. Toymaking—z2oo0 projects for 
fun and profit. Homecrafts, 1951. 2.50. 

Pelton, B. W. How to build games and toys. 
Van Nostrand, 1951. 3.95. 

Pettit, Ted. Book of nature hobbies. Didier, 

An introduction to the world 


1947- 3-50. 
of nature — plants, animals, fish, birds, 
insects, and natural resources — that can 


lead to life-long hobbies. 

Today’s Woman. Ideas for Christmas. Faw- 
cett, 1953. 2.00. 

Tomeraasen, Jeanette. American Dresden. 
Author, 4152 32nd Ave. S., Minneapolis, 
1948. 1.00. Simple directions for painting 
figurines and embellishing them with lace 
and flowers. Includes materials on table 
decorations, book ends, and a chapter on 
how to preserve your baby’s shoes. 

Towne, Morgan. Treasures in truck and 
trash. Doubleday, 1949. 2.50. 

Walton, Harry. Plastics for the home crafts- 
man. McGraw, 1951. 4.00. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeology 


Braidwood, Linda. Digging beyond the 
Tigris. Schuman, 1953. 4.50. A woman 
archaeologist and her husband and chil- 
dren live in the Kurdish hills of Iraq 
while on a “dig” there. A friendly human 
record, with enough technical procedure 
to interest specialists. 


Diole, Philippe. 4,000 years under the sea. 
Messner, 1954. 4.50. A combination of 
archaeology and skin diving, this book by 
a literate French scientist is both fascinat- 
ing and authentic. 

Kenyon, K. M. Beginning in archaeology. 

Praeger, 1952. 3.25. Fundamental tech- 

niques of excavation for beginners and 

also for those with some experience. 









Automobiles and Hot Rods 

Elfrink, Hank. Special racing cars and hot 
rods of the world. Floyd Clymer, Los 
Angeles, 1950. 1.50. 

Hot Rod. 1955 Annual No. 117. 
Inc., Los Angeles 28. .75. 
Hot Rod, your car, No. 106. Trend, Inc. 


Trend, 


-“{/>° 
....Hot rods, No. 102. Trend, Inc., 5959 Hol- 
lywood Blvd., 1951. .60. 

Huntington, Roger. Souping the stock en- 
gine. Floyd Clymer, L. A., 1950. 2.00. 
Lautenberg, M. Speed for the sports car. 

Floyd Clymer, L. A., 1951. 2.00. 


Dancing — Ballet 

Atkinson, M. F.,and Hillman, May. Dancers 
of the ballet. Knopf, 1955. 3.75. 

Draper, Nancy, and Atkinson, M. F. Ballet 
for beginners. Knopf, 1951. 3.25. 

Gray, Felicity. Ballet for beginners. Pitman, 
1952. 3.00. 

Lawrence, Robert. Victor book of ballets & 
ballet music. Simon, 1950. 5.00. 

Nicholoff, Michael. Child in ballet. Colo- 
nial, 1951. 3.50. 


Dancing — Folk Dancing 

Burchenal, Elizabeth. Folk dances and sing- 
ing games. Schermer, 3 vol., 1922 (cloth). 
3.50. (paper). 1.50. An excellent selection 
of representative dances from many na- 
tions. Directions are easy to follow and 
music clearly marked. 

Hunt, Beatrice A. Sing and dance. Hall & 
McCreary, 1945. 1.50. A good selection 
for a small one, including some American 
square dances. Spiral binding does not 
wear well. 

Humor 

Cerf, B. A. Encyclopedia of modern Amenrt- 
can humor. Hanover House, 1954. 3.95. 
Anthology of humorous essays, parodies, 
poetry, scenes from comedy hits, short 
stories, anecdotes, and excerpts from nov- 
els, all of American derivation. 

Untermeyer, Louis, and Shikes, Ralph E. 
Best humor annual. Holt, 1950. 3.00. 
Garden City, 1.49. Current crop of humor 
and humorists from A to Z in poetry, arti- 
cles, fiction, cartoons. Annual, 1949-1950, 
1950-1951. 

Saturday Eve. Post. Postscripts from Sat. 
Eve. Post. Macrae, 1952. 2.95. 

Reader’s Digest. Fun fare; a treasury of 
Reader's Digest wit and humor. 1949. 
1.89. 
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Becker, M. L. Home book of Laughter. 
Dodd, 1948. 3.50. A collection of some 
of the best American and British humor- 
ists, past and present, a “must” for any 
library. Leacock and Bill Nye to Bench- 
ley and Thurber. 

Benchley, R. C. Benchley roundup. Harper, 
1954. 3-50. There is no one who can take 
Benchley’s place in American humor. 
Edited by his son, Nathaniel Benchley. 
Illustrated by Gluyas Williams. 

Copeland, Lewis. Humorous anecdotes 
about famous people. Halcyon House, 
1948. 1.29. Jokes and stories about fa- 
mous people arranged alphabetically by 
subject. 

Henry, J. M., ed. Little treasury of Main 
Street, U.S.A. Vanguard, 1952. 2.00. The 
wit and wisdom of America’s country edi- 
tors. Relaxed but not necessarily provin- 
cial. 

Lariar, Lawrence. Best cartoons of the year. 
Crown, Annual. 2.50. 

Untermeyer, Louis. Treasury of laughter. 
Simon, 1946. 3.95. Humorous stories, 
poems, essays, tall tales, jokes, boners, epi- 
grams, memorable quips, and devastating 
crushers. Such authors as Thackeray, 
Lewis Carroll, Ring Lardner, Don Mar- 
quis, Dorothy Parker, F. P. A., Thurber, 
Perelman, etc. 


Marine Life 

Barton, Otis. World beneath the sea. Crow- 
ell, 1953. 3.50. 

Clark, Eugenie. Lady with a spear. Harper, 
1953. 3-50. 

Carson, Rachel L. Sea around us. 
U. Press, 1951. 3.50. 

Hass, Hans. Manta; under the Red Sea with 
spear and camera. Rand, McNally, 1952. 
4.50. 

Hausman, L. A. Beginner’s guide to sea- 
shore life. G. P. Putnam, 1949. 2.00. 

Hylander, Clarence J. Sea and shore. Mac- 
millan, 1950. 3.00. 

LaMonte, F. R. Marine game fishes of the 
world. Doubleday, 1952. 3.50. 


Oxford 


LaMonte, Francesca. North American game 
fishes. Doubleday, 1950. 3.00. 

Morris, Percy A. Field guide to shells. 
Houghton, 1952. 3.75. 

Wilson, Douglas P. Life of the shore and 

shallow sea. McBride, 1952. 3.95. 





Rocks and Minerals 


Dake, H.C. Agate book. Mineralogist Pub. 
Co., 329 S.E. 32nd Ave., Portland 15, 
Ore., 1951. 2.00. 

Dana, Edward S. Minerals and how to study 
them; 3rd ed. Wiley, 1949. 3.90. 

Dana, James Dwight. Manual of mineralogy 
for the student of elementary mineralogy; 
16th ed. Wiley, 1952. 6.00. 

DeMent, Jack Andrew. Handbook of fluo- 
rescents, gems and minerals. Mineralogist 
Pub. Co., 1949. 1.50. 

Fenton, C. L., and Fenton, M. A. Rocks and 
their stories. Doubleday, 1951. 2.50. 

MacFall, Russell P. Gem hunters guide. 
Science & Mechanics Pub., 1951. 2.95. 

Minton, R. R., and Minton, H.C. How and 
why of picking agates. Loomis Printing 
Co., 516 N.W. 12th Ave., Portland, Ore., 
1952. 1.50. 

Pearl, Richard M. How to know the min- 
erals and rocks. McGraw, 1955. 3.50. 
Pough, Frederick H. Field guide to rocks 
and minerals. Houghton, 1953. 3.75. 
Spock, L. E. Guide to the study of rocks. 

Harper, 1953. 4.00. 

Vanasse, Theodore C. Lake Superior agates. 
The Sun, Spring Valley, Wis., 1950. 2.00. 

Zim, Herbert S. Minerals; their identifica- 
tion, uses and how to collect them. Har- 


court, 1943. 3.50. 
Roman Customs 


Carcopino, Jerome. Daily life in ancient 
Rome; the people and the city at the 
height of the empire. Yale Univ. Press, 
1940. 5.00. 

Grose-Hodge, Humfrey. Roman panorama; 
a background for today. Cambridge, 1944. 
2.75. 

Mills, Dorothy. Book of the ancient Ro- 
mans. Putnam, 1927. 3.25. 

Treble, H. A., and King, K. M. Everyday 
life in Rome in the time of Caesar and 
Cicero. Oxford, 1936. 1.25. 


Science Fiction 


Clarke, A. C. Against the fall of night. 
Gnome, 1953. 2.75. “A novel of grace and 
warmth and humanity and epic wonder— 
all qualities too often lacking in science 
fiction.”—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

Clarke, A. C. Exploration of space. Harper, 
1952. 3.50. The chairman of the British 
Interplanetary Society presents the basic 

facts of space travel for the non-technical 
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layman. Scientifically accurate treatment 
of the conquest of space. 


Clarke, A. C. Islands in the sky. Winston, 
1953. 2.00. Scientifically based story on 
space stations. 

Conklin, Groff, ed. Best of science fiction. 
Crown, 1946. 3.00. Best of this genre 
written in the last 100 years. Contains 40 
stories by Poe, Wells, Doyle, Huxley, as 
well as the best modern writers. Better 
than most recent anthologies. 

Conklin, Groff, ed. Treasury of science fic- 
tion. Crown, 1948. 3.00. 30 stories of 
quality science fiction. Comparable to his 
1946 anthology except that all the authors 
are modern writers. 

Derleth, A. W., ed. Beyond time and space. 
Pellegrini, 1950. 4.50. As proof that sci- 
ence fiction is not an invention of this 
generation, here are 34 tales by such 
authors as Plato, Rabelais, Bacon, Jules 
Verne, H. G. Wells, and many current 
writers. Many of these writings are avail- 
able only as collectors’ items. 

Greenburg, Martin. Travelers of space. 
Gnome, 1951. 3.95. Includes a science 
fiction dictionary of terms and illustra- 
tions of life on other plants in color. 14 
stories. 

Healy, R. J., and McComas, J. F. Adven- 
tures in time and space. Random, 1946. 
2.95. Another old anthology containing 
35 tales superior to many more recent col- 
lections. 

Heinlein, R. A. Tomorrow the stars. Dou- 
bleday, 1952. 2.95. Fourteen science fic- 
tion stories on a high level of literate 

“A fine book for those 


entertainment. 

who scoff at science fiction and a must 
for all teen-age collections.” — Library 
Journal. 


Margulies, Leo, and Friend, O. J. My best 
science fiction story. Merlin, 1949. 3.95. 
25 outstanding authors select their best 
story in the science fiction field. 

Norton, A. M. Star man’s son, 2250 A.D. 
Harcourt, 1952. 2.75. Good grade science 
fiction of the future in the U. S. with a 
brotherhood of man theme. 

Sloane, W. M. Stories for tomorrow. Funk, 
1954. 3-95. One of the better recent anthol- 
ogies. 29 stories. 


Skin Diving 
Carrier, Rick and Barbara. Dive; complete 
book of skin diving. Funk, 1955. 3.95. 


Cousteau, J. Y., and Dumas, F. The silent 
world. Harper, 1952. 4.00. The wonder 
and excitement of this book by the French 
inventor of the aqualung on skin diving 
and marine life would be hard to exagger- 
ate. 65 pages of photos, 17 in color. 


Diole, Philippe. Undersea adventure. Mess- 
ner, 1953. 4.50. Fish and plant life as 
observed during undersea exploration. 
Supplements rather than duplicates Cous- 
teau’s The Silent World. 


Hass, Hans. Diving to adventure; the dare- 
devil story of hunters under the sea. Dou- 
bleday, 1951. 3.75. Armed with harpoon 
and camera, the author has explored the 
world beneath the sea and recorded his 
adventures in a light-hearted style. 

Ivanovic, I. S. Spearfishing. A. S. Barnes, 
1954. 1.75. Goggles, oxygen and flippers 
(frogmen). 

Schenck, Hilbert, and Kendall, Henry. Shal- 
low water diving and spearfishing. Cor- 
nell Maritime Pr., Cambridge, Maryland, 
1954. 4.00. Helmet diving, mask diving; 
self-contained recirculating diving equip- 
ment; self-contained throw-away diving 
equipment. 


Taconite 


Grout, Frank F. The titaniferous magne- 
tites of Minn. Iron Range Resources, St. 
Paul, Minn. Free. 

Gruner, John W. Mineralogy and geology 
of the taconites and iron ores of the Me- 
sabi. Iron Range Resources, St. Paul, 
Minn. Free. 


Uranium 


Dake, H. C. Uranium and fluorescent min- 
erals. Mineralogist Pub., 1953. 2.00. 

DeMent, J. A., and Dake, H. C. Handbook 
of uranium minerals — 2nd ed. rev. and 
enl. Mineralogist Pub. Co., 329 S.E. 32nd 
Ave., Portland 15, Ore., 1948. 2.00. 

DeMent, J. A. Uranium and atomic power 
with appendix on the atomic bomb. Chem- 
ical Pub., Chicago, 1945. 4.00. 

Nininger, Robert D. Minerals for atomic 
energy. Van Nostrand, 1954. 7.50. 

Proctor, Paul Dean, and others. Uranium; 
where it is and how to find it. Eagle Rock 
Pub., Salt Lake City, 1954. 2.50. 

U. S. Atomic Energy Comm. Prospecting 
with a counter. Rev. 1954. .30. 

U. S. Atomic Energy Comm. Prospecting 
for uranium. Rev. 1951. .45. 
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Cobleigh, I. U. A killing in uranium. Du- 
Vals Consensus, Inc., 4143 Crescent St., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y., 1954. 1.00. 


.... How to make money prospecting for ura- 
nium. Nucleonic Co. of America, 196 De 
Graw St., Brooklyn 31, N. Y., 1954. .20. 


Library Division Borrowers’ List 


The following is a list of recent books on subjects currently in demand, according 
to a large number of Minnesota public libraries. The list was compiled by A. Rosemary 
Bowers, Reference Librarian for the Library Division. Individual titles may be borrowed 


on request.* 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Diet 

Better homes and gardens. Diet book. Mere- 
dith, 1955. 

Colby, Anita. Anita Colby’s beauty book. 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. 

Joliffe, Norman. Reduce and stay reduced. 
Simon & Schuster, 1952. 

Macaulay, Camille. Eating together; a cook- 
book for diabetics and their families. Far- 
rar, 1950. 

Sherman, Henry. Nutritional improvement 
of life. Columbia Univ., 1950. 

Small, Marvin. Special diet cook book. 
Greystone, 1952. 


Health 

Bogert, Lotta. Nutrition and physical fit- 
ness; 6th ed. Saunders, 1954. 

Hagman, E. P., ed. Good health for you and 
your family, prepared from publications 
of the Health and Welfare Division, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Co. Barnes, 1951. 

McLeod, Edyth. Charm, beauty, and per- 
sonality for success. Grosset, 1952. 

Turner, Clair. Personal and community 
health; 9th ed. Mosby, 1952. 


Peace of Mind 

Gould, Lawrence. The way to be happy; 
common-sense psychology. Doubleday, 
1948. 

Gumpert, Martin. Anatomy of happiness. 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. 

Mikesell, William, and Hanson, Gordon. 
Psychology of adjustment. Van Nostrand, 
1952. 

Overstreet, Harry, and Overstreet, Bonaro. 
The mind alive. Norton, 1954. 

Peale, Norman, and Blanton, Smiley. Art 
of real happiness. Prentice-Hall, 1950. 


Peale, Norman. Power of positive thinking. 
Prentice-Hall, 1952. 

Sheen, Fulton. Life is worth living. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1953. 

Sheen, Fulton. Lift up your heart. Garden 
City, 1952. 

Terhune, William. Emotional problems and 
what you can do about them; first aid to 
wiser living. Morrow, 1955. 


Small Business 

Holzman, Robert, and Livingston, A. K., 
eds. Big business methods for the small 
business. Harper, 1952. 

Leavy, Morton. Law for the small business- 
man. Oceana, 1952. 

Lasser, Jacob. How to run a small business. 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 

Paine, Lansing, and Webster, Polly. Start 
your own business on less than $1,000. 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 


Vocations 
Ferrari, Erma. Careers for you. 
Cokesbury, 1953. 
Heywood, Anne. Be yourself. Doubleday, 


Abingdon- 


1954- 

Kitson, Harry. I find my vocation; 4th ed. 
McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

Leeming, Joseph. Jobs that take you places; 
rev. ed. McKay, 1953. 

Lowen, Walter. How and when to change 
your job successfully. Simon, 1954. 

Prosser, Charles, and Sifferd, C. S. Selecting 
an occupation. McKnight, 1953. 

Scott, Judith. Cues for careers. 
1954. 

Wilbur, Justus. You can own a business; 
101 ways to earn money. Field, 1953. 

Vocational guidance manuals. (A series of 
pamphlets of occupational information in 
various fields.) 


Macrae, 


*This list was compiled for distribution and discussion at the Spring District Meetings jointly sponsored by the Minnesota 


Library Association and the Library Division of the Minnesota Department of Education. 
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NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Atomic Energy 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The impact of atomic energy. 
The Academy, 1953. 

Dean, Gordon. Report on the atom; what 
you should know about the atomic energy 
program of the United States. Knopf, 
1953: 

Fermi, Laura. Atoms in the family; my life 
with Enrico Fermi. Univ. of Chic., 1954. 

Gerstell, Richard. How to survive an atomic 
bomb. Combat Forces Press, 1950. 

Glasstone, Samuel. Sourcebook on atomic 
energy. Van Nostrand, 1950. 

Hoffman, M. D. Readings for the atomic 
age. Globe, 1950. 

Lang, Daniel. The man in the thick lead 
suit. Oxford, 1954. 

Lapp, Ralph. The new force; the story of 
atoms and people. Harper, 1953. 

Leyson, Burr. Atomic energy in war and 
peace. Dutton, 1951. 

U. S. Scientific Laboratory, Los Alamos, 
N. M. The effects of atomic weapons. 
McGraw-Hill, 1950. 


Civilian Defense 


Prentiss, Augustin. Civil defense in modern 
war; a text on the protection of the civil 
population against A B C_ warfare 
(atomic, bacterial, chemical). McGraw- 
Hill, 1951. 


Education 

Hutchins, Robert. The conflict in education 
in a democratic society. Harper, 1953. 

Knight, Edgar. Education in the United 
States; 3rd ed. Ginn, 1951. 

Knight, Edgar. Fifty years of American 
education, a historical review and critical 
appraisal. Ronald, 1952. 

Lynd, Albert. Quackery in the public 
schools. Little, 1953. 

Melby, Ernest, and Puner, Morton, eds. 
Freedom and public education. Praeger, 
1953- 

Myers, Alonzo, and Williams, C. O. Educa- 
tion in a democracy; an introduction to 
the study of education; 4th ed. Prentice- 
Hall, 1954. 

Russell, William. How to judge a school; 
handbook for puzzled parents and tired 
taxpayers. Harper, 1954. 

Shane, Harold. The American elementary 

school. Harper, 1953. 





Woodring, Paul. Let’s talk sense about our 
schools. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 


Juvenile Delinquency 

Carr, Lowell. Delinquency control; rev. ed. 
Harper, 1950. 

Cohen, Frank. Children in trouble, an ex- 
periment in institutional child care. Nor- 
ton, 1952. 

Glueck, Sheldon, and Glueck, Eleanor. De- 
linquents in the making; paths to pre- 
vention. Harper, 1952. 

Hathaway, Starke, and Monachesi, E. D. 
Analyzing and predicting juvenile delin- 
quency with the MMPI. Univ. of Minn., 
1953- 

Teeters, Negley, and Reinemann, J. O. The 
challenge of delinquency; causation, treat- 
ment, and prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency. Prentice-Hall, 1950. 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. Some facts about 
juvenile delinquency. Govt. Prtg. Off., 


1953- 

U. S. Children’s Bureau. What's happening 
to delinquent children in your town? A 
guide for securing facts about certain 
agencies serving delinquent children. 
Govt. Prtg. Off., 1953. 


Minorities 
Ashmore, Harry. The Negro and the 
schools. Univ. of No. Car., 1954. 
Deutsch, Morton, and Collins, M. E. Inter- 
racial housing; a psychological evaluation 
of @ social experiment. Univ. of Minn., 


1951. 
Rowan, Carl. South of freedom. Knoff, 


1952. 
Ruchames, Louis. Race, jobs, and politics; 
the story of FEPC. Columbia Univ., 1953. 
Simpson, George, and Yinger, J. M. Racial 
and cultural minorities: an analysis of 
prejudice and discrimination. WHarper, 
1953- 
Patriotism 


Penrose, William. Freedom to ourselves: 
legal rights and duties of the citizens as a 
basis for civic education. Univ. of Dela- 
ware, 1952. 


Safety 

Floherty, John. Watch your step. Lippin- 
cott, 1950. 

Kearney, Paul. How to drive better and 

avoid accidents. Crowell, 1953. 
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Behe. 
INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


International Relations 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The future of the United Na- 
tions. The Academy, 1954. 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. America and a new Asia. The 
Academy, 1954. 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. The national interest—alone or 
with others? The Academy, 1952. 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Congress and foreign relations. 
The Academy, 1953. 


Bartlett, Vernon. Struggle for 
Praeger, 1953. 

Battistini, Lawrence. Introducing Asia. Day, 
1953- 

Beckel, Graham. Workshops for the world, 
the specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 


Bemis, Samuel. Diplomatic history of the 
United States; 3d ed. Holt, 1950. 

Bromfield, Louis. New pattern for a tired 
world. Harper, 1954. 

Brown, William. The United States and 
India and Pakistan. Harvard, 1953. 

Buchanan, William, and Cantril, Hadley. 
How nations see each other, a study in 
public opinion. Univ. of IIl., 1953. 

Dean, Vera. Foreign policy without fear. 
McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Fenichell, Stephen. The United Nations, 
blueprint for peace. Winston, 1954. 

Finletter, Thomas. Power and policy, U. S. 
foreign policy and military power in the 
hydrogen age. Harcourt, 1954. 

Hartmann, Frederick. Basic documents of 
international relations. McGraw - Hill, 
IQ5I. 

Hartmann, Frederick. Readings in interna- 
tional relations. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 

Hill, Norman. Contemporary world poli- 
tics. Harper, 1954. 

Hoskins, Halford. The Middle East, prob- 
lem area in world politics. Macmillan, 
1954. 

Hurewitz, Jacob. Middle East dilemmas; 
the background of United States policy. 
Harper, 1953. 

Javits, Benjamin. 
Funk, 1950. 

Kennan, George. American diplomacy, 1900- 

1950. Univ. of Chic., 1951. 


Africa. 


Peace by investment. 


Kennan, George. Realities of American 
foreign policy. Princeton Univ., 1954. 
Kisker, George. World tension; the psycho- 
pathology of international relations. Pren- 

tice-Hall, 1951. 

Lie, Trygve. In the cause of peace; seven 
years with the United Nations. Macmillan, 
1954- 

Matthews, Herbert. U. S. and Latin 
America. Foreign policy assn., 1953. 

Meeker, Oden. Report on Africa. Scribner, 
1954- 

Mowrer, Lilian, and Cummings, H. H. The 
United States and world relations. Harper, 
1952. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor, and DeWitt, William. 
UN: today and tomorrow. Harper, 1953. 

Stevenson, Adlai. Call to greatness. Harper, 
1954. 

PA Leland. Conquest by terror; the story 
of satellite Europe. Random, 1952. 

Wade, William. Problems of East-West set- 
tlement. Foreign policy assn., 1953. 

White, Theodore. Fire in the ashes: Europe 
in mid-century. Sloane, 1953. 


South Africa 


Hofmeyr, Jan. South Africa; 2d ed. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1952. 

Millin, Sarah. The people of South Africa. 
Knopf, 1951. 


HOME HOW-TO-DO-ITS 


Building 

Baer, Barbara. How to modernize your 
kitchen. Homecrafts, 1953. 

Better homes and gardens. Handyman’s 
book. Meredith, 1951. 

Burbank, Nelson. Houses carpentry and 
joinery; 5th ed. Simmons-Boardman, 1952. 

Cobb, Hubbard. Home owner’s complete 
guide to remodeling. Houghton, 1953. 

Ford, Katherine, and Creighton, T. H. 
Ouality budget houses; a treasury of 100 
architect-designed houses from $5,000 to 
$20,000. Reinhold, 1954. 

Frankl, Lee. How to expand and improve 
your home; the complete step-by-step illus- 
trated guide for expanding, altering, and 
modernizing your home. Simmons-Board- 
man, 1951. 

Graf, Jean. Practical houses for contem- 
porary living. Dodge, 1953. 

Haan, Enno. How to remodel your home. 


Pop. mech., 1954. 
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Hawkins, Reginald. Kitchen book, planning 
and remodeling. Van Nostrand, 1953. 
Laidman, Hugh. How to build your own 

house. Harper, 1950. 

Leckey, Wayne. Popular mechanics how to 
build your own garage. Pop. mech., 1953. 

Livingston, Jeffrey. Build your own sum- 
mer camp or cabin. McGraw-Hill, 1955. 

Lockwood, August, and Stanton, N. E. How 
to finish your attic and basement yourself. 
Barrows, 1953. 

Manly, Harold. Painting and paperhanging; 
a practical guide for everyone on the cor- 
rect use of paint, varnish, enamel, lacquer, 
shellac, stain, calcimine, and even white- 
wash, and up-to-date methods of wall- 
paper and wall fabric hanging. F. J. 
Drake, 1953. 

Mix, Floyd, and Pritchard, E. C. All about 
house wiring. Goodheart-Willcox, 1954. 

Paul, Samuel. Homes for living; the giant 
book of house plans. Simmons-Boardman, 
1952. 

Popular science monthly. How to build 
cabins and ranch houses; with complete 
directions and plans for interiors, furni- 
ture, landscaping, and modern improve- 
ments. Pop. sci., 1952. 

Scharff, Robert. Complete summer home 
handbook. Prentice-Hall, 1952. 

Scheller, Philip. How to build your own 
garage and save up to 60°%,. Wyn, 1953. 

Sunset. Sunset ideas for cabins and beach 
houses. Lane, 1952. 

Today's woman. Low cost homes. Arco, 


1954. 

Townsend, Gilbert, and Dalzell, J. R. How 
to plan a house; 2d ed. Am. tech., 1952. 

Treves, Ralph. Complete book of basement 
improvement; how to add new room to 
your home. Wyn, 1953. 

Williams, Henry, and Williams, O. K. New 
rooms for old. Harper, 1953. 

Wooley, John. Planning farm buildings; 3d 
ed. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Wooley, John. Repairing and constructing 
farm buildings. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 

Yorke, Francis, and Whiting, Penelope. The 
new small house. Architectural press, 
1953- 

Furnishing 

Bergen, John. All about upholstering. Pop. 
mech., 1952. 

Cherner, Norman. Make your own modern 

furniture; working plans and room de- 





signs for more comfortable and convenient 
living. McGraw-Hill, 1951. 

Di Bernardo, D. J. Making your home fur- 
nishings. Van Nostrand, 1952. 

Gunerman, Milton, ed. Cabinets, bookcases 
and wall shelves; how to build all types of 
cabinets, shelving and storage facilities for 
the modern home. Home Craftsman, 
1950. 

Hennessey, William. Complete book of 
built-ins. Harper, 1950. 

How to build and repair your own furniture; 
complete home craftsmen’s guide to furni- 
ture construction, repairs, modernizing, 
painting, finishing, veneering, sanding, 
upholstering, etc. Pop. sci., 1951. 

Hunt, Peter. How-to-do-it, book. Prentice- 
Hall, 1952. 

Kinney, Ralph. Complete book of furniture 
repair and refinishing; easy to follow 
guide with step-by-step methods. Scribner, 
1950. 

Rohde, Peggy. Making built-in furniture. 
McBride, 1950. 

Scharff, Robert. Improve your home with 
built-ins. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 

Yates, Raymond. Amateur finisher’s guide- 
book. Harper, 1952. 

Yates, Raymond. New furniture from old. 
W. Funk, 1951. 


Gardening 
Aul, Henry. How to build garden struc- 


tures: grills, terraces, shelters, arbors, 
fences, gates, etc. Sheridan, 1950. 

Bailey, Ralph, ed. Landscaping plans for 
small homes. Am. garden, 1954. 

Bush-Brown, Louise, and Bush-Brown, 
James. America’s garden book. Scribner, 
1952. 

Hawkins, Reginald, and Abbe, C. H. Arbors 
and trellises, breezeways, fences and gates 
and small buildings. Van Nostrand, 1951. 

Hawkins, Reginald. Home mechanics out- 
door handbook. Van Nostrand, 1950. 

Johnson, Marjorie. Concise encyclopedia of 
favorite flowers; facts the home gardener 
should know in growing successfully the 
106 most popular flowering herbaceous 
plants for beds and borders. Doubleday, 
1953: 

Korbobo, Raymond. Complete home land- 
scaping and garden guide. W. H. Wise, 
1954- 

Rockwell, Frederick, and Grayson, E. C. 

Complete book of bulbs; a practical man- 
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ual on the uses, cultivation, and propaga- 
tion of more than 100 species, hardy and 
tender, which the amateur gardener can 
enjoy outdoors and in the home. Double- 
day, 1953. 

Stewart, Shan. Planning and building your 
patio. Crown, 1954. 


Sunset. Outdoor building book. Lane, 1953. 


HOBBIES AND HANDICRAFTS 
General Books on Hobbies and Crafts 


Baillie, Eugene. Homespun crafts. Bruce, 
1952. 

Biddle, Dorothy, and Blom, Dorothea. 
Christmas idea book. Barrows, 1953. 


Cherner, Norman. How to build children’s 
toys and furniture. McGraw-Hill, 1954. 
Cox, Doris. Creative hands, an introduction 
to craft techniques; 2d ed. Wiley, 1951. 
Freer, Marjorie. Gifts to make at home. 

Studio, 1952. 

Griswold, Lester. Handicraft, simplified 
procedures and projects, 9th ed. Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 

Hamilton, Edwin. Power tools for the home 
craftsman. McGraw-Hill, 1953. 

Hart, Robert. How to sell your handicrafts. 
McKay, 1953. 

Hooper, Rodney. Plastics for the home 
craftsman; characteristics of the chief 
plastics, working them by hand and light 
machines, improvising equipment, orig- 
inal design to make, etc. Evans, 1953. 

Ickis, Marguerite. Book of arts and crafts. 
Association press, 1954. 

Jaeger, Ellsworth. Nature crafts. 
millan, 1950. 

Rasmusen, Henry. Art structure, a textbook 
of creative design. McGraw-Hill, 1950. 
St. Gaudens, Paul, and Jackson, A. R. How 
to mend china and bric-a-brac, as a hobby, 

as a business. Branford, 1953. 

Scharff, Robert. Handicraft hobbies for 
profit. McGraw-Hill, 1952. 

Stanley Works. How to work with tools 
and wood; for the beginner, for the home 
craftsman, for the handyman, for the 
homeowner; rev. ed. Stanley Works, 1952. 


Wagner, Glenn. Book of hobby craft. Dodd, 
1952. 
Wagner, Glenn. Hobbycraft for everybody. 

Dodd, 1954. 
Yates, Raymond. Early American crafts and 
hobbies; a treasury of skill, avocations, 


Mac- 





handicrafts, and forgotten pastimes and 
pursuits from the golden ages of the 
American home. W. Funk, 1954. 
Yates, Raymond. How to restore china, bric- 
a-brac, and small antiques. Harper, 1953. 
Zarchy, Harry. Here’s your hobby. Knopf, 
1953- 
Amateur Painting 


Black, Arthur. Landscape sketching. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1950. 

Boylston, Elise. Creative expression with 
crayons. Davis, 1953. 

Carlson, John. Guide to landscape painting. 
Sterling, 1953. 

Dunlop, Ronald. How to paint for pleasure, 
a handbook for beginners. Pellegrini, 1952. 

Guptill, Arthur. Oz! painting step-by-step. 
Watson-Guptill, 1953. 

Lawford, Giovanna. The human frame. 
Duell, 1952. 

Loomis, Andrew. Successful drawing. Vi- 
king, 1951. 

Moranz, John. Professional guide to draw- 
ing and illustration. Mastery of drawing. 
Grosset, 1950. 

Ret, Etienne. Advice to a young artist. 
Dodd, 1951. 

Richmond, Leonard. From the sketch to 
the finished picture, oil painting. Pitman, 
1953- 

Simeon, Margaret. How to draw garden 
flowers. Studio, 1953. 

Simon, Howard. Primer of drawing for 
adults. Sterling, 1953. 

Taubes, Frederic. Mastery of oil painting. 
Studio, 1953. 

Wolchonok, Louis. Design for artists and 
craftsmen. Dover, 1953. 


Driftwood Art 


Ishimoto, Tatsuo. Art of driftwood and 
dried arrangements. Crown, 1951. 


Decorative Painting 


Blanchard, Roberta. How to paint trays; 
with authentic antique designs and work- 
ing diagrams for stenciling and brush- 
stroke painting. Adaptable for boxes, 
chests, chairs and other furniture. Bran- 
ford, 1949. 

Chapman, Suzanne. Early American design 
motifs. Dover, 1952. 

Emerson, Sybil. Design, a creative approach. 
International Text., 1953. 

Flam, David. r1ooo designs for hand deco- 

rating. Homecrafts, 1950. 
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Hall, Peg. Early American decorating pat- 
terns. Barrows, 1951. 

Hallen, Julienne. 300 projects for hand 
decorating. Homecrafts, 1950. 

Hallett, Charles. Furniture decoration made 
easy; a practical work manual for decorat- 
ing furniture by stenciling, gold-leaf ap- 
plication and freehand painting. Bran- 
ford, 1952. 

Lichten, Frances. Folk art motifs of Penn- 
sylvania. Hastings, 1954. 

Lipman, Jean. American folk decoration. 
Oxford, 1951. 

Mann, Kathleen. China decoration. A. & C. 
Black, 1952. 

Yates, Raymond. Hobby book of stenciling 
and brush-stroke painting. McGraw-Hill, 


I1Q5I. 













Figurines 
Helen, Myrtle. Advanced book of color for 
Dresden craft. The author, 1949. 
Helm, Myrtle. Book of Dresden craft; rev. 
ed. The author, 1949. 








Puppetry 
Bufano, Remo. Book of puppetry. Macmil- 
lan, 1950. 
Seager, Donald. Marionettes. Studio, 1952. 
Other Hobbies and Crafts 
Abbott, Berenice. New guide to better 
photography; rev. ed. Crown, 1953. 

Anderson, Hubert. How to carve characters 
in wood. Univ. of New Mex., 1953. 

Bassett, Kendall. Pleasures of woodwork- 
ing; a complete and authoritative guide 
for the home carpenter. Simon, 1954. 

Bellamy, Virginia. Number knitting, the 
new all-way stretch method. Crown, 1952. 

Braby, Dorothea. Way of wood engraving. 
Studio, 1953. 

Brown, Harriette. Hand weaving for pleas- 
ure and profit. Harper, 1952. 

Carter, Fern. Braided rug book. The author, 






















1953- 

Deschin, Jacob. 35 mm photography; ap- 
proaches and techniques with the minia- 
ture cameras. Camera Craft, 1953. 

Feininger, Andreas. Feininger on photog- 
raphy; rev. ed. Crown, 1953. 

Feininger, Andreas. Successful color pho- 
tography. Prentice-Hall, 1954. 

Flynn, Jack, and others. Develop, print, and 
enlarge your own pictures. McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 

Grant, Bruce. How to make cowboy horse 

gear. Cornell Maritime, 1953. 



















Hertz, Louis. Complete book of model rail- 
roading. Simmons-Boardman, 1951. 

How to build 78 radio and television sets, 
everything you want to know about radio 
and television repair and construction. 
Pop. sci., 1950. 

Lacey, John. Book of woodcarving. Prentice- 
Hall, 1953. 

Lawless, Dorothy. Rug hooking and braid- 
ing for pleasure and profit. Studio, 1952. 

Lynch, John. How to make mobiles. Studio, 
1953- 

Moritz, La Verne. Papier maché for fun, for 
profit, for education. La Vee, 1953. 

Noble, Mary V. and Merkel, J. L. Plants 
indoors: their selection, care, and use in 
decoration. Van Nostrand, 1954. 

Pack, Greta. Jewelry and enameling; 2d ed. 
Van Nostrand, 1953. 

Popular science monthly. Amateur’s guide 
to TV, record-player, hi-fi and radio re- 
pairs; how to fix your own TV, radio and 
record player. Pop. sci., 1954. 

Powys, Marian. Lace and lace-making. 
Branford, 1953. 

Roche, John, and Roche, M. A. Photograph- 
ing your flowers; a practical guide for in- 
door and outdoor use. Greenberg, 1954. 

Rockwell, Frederick, and Free, Montague, 
eds. House plants; everyday questions an- 
swered by experts. Garden City, 1953. 

Winter, William. Model aircraft handbook; 
3rd ed. Crowell, 1953. 

Zaidenberg, Arthur. Anyone can sculpt; a 
book of established and new methods and 
techniques for amateurs and students. 
Harper, 1952. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Automobiles 


Huntington, Roger. Souping the stock en- 
gine. Clymer, 1950. 

Mezo, Edward. Automobile trouble shoot- 
er’s guide; a guide for automobile owners 
and mechanics covering testing, diagnosis, 
and adjustment data on all of the latest 
automotive developments. F. J. Drake, 
1954: 

Motor service magazine. New automotive 
encyclopedia; complete course in auto- 
motive mechanics with special emphasis 
on fundamental principles, trouble shoot- 
ing. Goodheart-Willcox, 1954. 

Orr, Veda. Hot rod pictorial, featuring Dry 

Lakes time trials; rev. ed. Clymer, 1949. 
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Popular mechanics magazine. How to re- 
store antique and classic cars. Pop. mech., 


1954. 

Wohlfeil, Theodore, and others. Automo- 
bile body reconditioning. McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 

Yates, Raymond, and Yates, B. W. Sport 
and racing cars. Harper, 1954. 


Dance 


Balanshine, George. Complete stories of the 
great ballets; ed. by Francis Mason. An- 
notated selection of recordings by Jacques 
Fray. Doubleday, 1954. 

Bossing, Ed. Handbook of square dances. 
Fitz-Simons, 1951. 

Draper, Nancy, and Atkinson, M. F. Ballet 
for beginners. Knopf, 1951. 

Duggan, Anne, and others. Folk dance 
library; 5 vol. Barnes, 1948. 

Hunt, Paul. Ezght yards of calico; square 
dance fun for everyone. Harper, 1952. 
Lawson, Joan. European folk dance; its na- 
tional and musical characteristics. Pitman, 

1953- 

Stuart, Muriel. The classic ballet, basic 

technique and terminology. Knopf, 1952. 


Humor 

Cerf, Bennett. Good for a laugh; a new col- 
lection of humorous tidbits and anecdotes 
from aardvark to zythum. Hanover, 1952. 

Godfrey, Arthur. Stories I like to tell; 306 
of the best jokes and anecdotes I have 
heard in twenty years of radio and TV. 
Simon & Schuster, 1952. 

Prochnow, Herbert. The speaker's treasury 
of stories for all occasions. Prentice-Hall, 


1953: 











Vital Force 


“No longer may the public library be classed as a luxury for the benefit of privileged com- 
munities. The broadening of the problems of modern existence has developed a demand for 
information and enlightenment which has made the public library an indispensable institution. 
Vastly more than a mere collection of books, the library is a vital force from which emanates 
an influence for uplift and progress of civilization.”—Rotary International broadside. 


Punch. The best humor from Punch. World, 
1953- 

Wodehouse, P. G., and Meredith, Scott, eds. 
The best of modern humor. Metcalf, 1952. 


Marine Life 
Berrill, Norman. The living tide. Dodd, 
1951. 
Colman, John. The sea and its mysteries. 
Ball, 1950. 
Cousteau, Jacques. The silent 
Harper, 1953. 


world. 


Skin Diving 
Schenck, Hilbert, and Kendall, Henry. 


Shallow water diving and spearfishing. 
Cornell, 1954. 


Uranium 
Prospecting for uranium. Govt. Prtg. Off., 
1951. 
Prospecting for uranium with car-mounted 
equipment. Govt. Prtg. Off., 1953. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Forrester, Gertrude. Occupational literature; 
an annotated bibliography. Wilson, 1954. 

Haebich, Kathryn. Vocations in fact and 
fiction; a selective annotated list of books 
for career backgrounds and inspirational 
readings. A.L.A., 1953. 

Kingery, Robert. How-to-do-it books: a 
selected guide; 2d ed. Bowker, 1954. 

Leidy, W. P. Popular guide to government 
publications. Columbia Univ., 1953. 

Roos, Jean. Patterns in reading; an anno- 


tated book list for young people. A.L.A., 
1954- 























State Meeting 


Minnesota Library Association Fall Conference 


Kahler Hotel, Rochester, Minn. 


September 29, 30, October 1 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Thursday, September 29 


Registration, Examination of exhibits 


First General Session (business) 
Report by M.L.A. Intellectual Freedom Committee 
“The State Department of Education and the Development 
of Public Library Service in Minnesota” — Dean M. 
Schweickhard, Commissioner of Education 


Trustees’ Luncheon 


Second General Session (Sponsored by Trustees’ and Small Pub- 
lic Libraries’ Sections) 
“The Community Framework for the Public Library” — 
Richard Poston 
Panel Discussion—Poston, government official, library trus- 
tee and librarian—D. K. Berninghausen, Moderator 


Third General Session (Sponsored by Children’s and Young 
People’s Sections) 
Talk on Midwest Folklore — Professor Philip D. Jordan, 


University of Minnesota. 


Friday, September 30 


Fourth General Session (Sponsored by College and Reference 
Sections ) 


Tour of Mayo Clinics 
Tea at Rochester Public Library 
Banquet: Speaker—Mrs. Carolyn Waters, Rochester 


Saturday, October 1 


Fifth General Session (Business) 
Talk—Sponsored by County Library Section 
“Whose Community? Whose Library?” —Ruth Warnke, 
Director, Library—Community Project, American Library 
Association 


Sectional Luncheons 














